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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of March, 1764. 





ArTicte I. 


A DiGionary of Spanith and Englith, and Englith and Spanith, 
containing the Signification of Werds,*with their different Ufes 5 
the Terms of Arts, Sciences, and Trades ; the Confiru@ions, Forms 
of Speech, Idioms, ufed in both Languages, and feveral Thoufand 
Words more than in any other Di&ionary ; with their proper, figu- 
rative, burlefque, and cant Significations, (Fe. Alfo rhe Spanith 
Words accented and Jpelled according to the modern Obfervations of 
the Royal Spanith Academy of Madrid. By H. San Jofeph Giral 
Delpino, Teacher of the Spanith Language in Londons Folios 
Pr. il. 10s. bound. Millar, Nourfe, and Vaillant. 


Té&ionaries are defervedly reckoned among the chief auxifi- 

aries towards the acquiring of languages. ‘They are of ~ 
daily and conftant ufe, not only in regard to grammatical eruw- 
dition, but even to the nobler attainments of the arts and {ci- 
-ences; for the knowledge of words is the key to the rich re- 
pofitories of every branch of learning. But in commercial 
countries, there is another ufe of dictionaries, that of promoting 
a communication in matters of traffick, and facilitating a cor- 
tefpondence betwixt different nations. ‘This has given rife to 
the publifhing of feveral works of this kind in England, among 
which there fees to be none more ufeful than a Spanifh dic- 
tionary, on account of the extenfive trade between the two na- 

tions, both in Spain and America: forthere is fcarce any na- \ 
tion, whofe power extends to more various and diftant provinces 
than that of Spain, fo that their language has the advantage of 

being fpoken and underftood in all parts of the trading world. 

The ftudy of the Spanifh tongue is not only recommendable 
for the purpofes of commerce, but alfo for. its own native ele- 
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gance. ‘This language, like the Italian, is derived from the 
Latin ; but it alfo has an intermixture of Gothic and Arabic 
expreffions, having borrowed fomething of both thofe nations,. 
by whom this country had been fucceflively fubdued. It is 
fomewhat more confined in its turn and phrafeology than the 
Italian, but is far more analogical in its conjugations, and ad- 
mits of lefs variety and licence in the other parts of grammar. 
Flenice it may with propriety be affirmed, that the Italian 
tongue, though altogether Latin in its expreffions, borders more 
en the genius and liberty of the Greek ; and that the Spanifh, 
though intermixed with Arabic words, approaches nearer to 
the exactnels and gravity ofthe Latin. This language has alfo 
preferved a multitude of words from the old Spanifh dialed, 
which obtained in that country before it was conquered by the 
Romans. ‘This is the diale& {till fpoken in Bifcay, Bearn, and 
the Pyrenean mountains. Thofe who have been fo curious as 
to afcend ftill higher, are of opinion that when Europe was 
tirft planted, the Seythians and the Celts, that isthe Germans, 
Gauls, Spaniards, and Britons, had but one and the fame lan- 
guage. This they attempt to prove from the commion analogy 
Hill fubfifting between the feveral languages of thofe nations, 
in regard to fome articles that cannot be derived either from 
the Greek or Latin ; as in their having no cafes for their nouns, 
nor paflive terminations for their verbs; in their making ufe of 
auxiliaries ; and in feveral other points, which never could bear 
fo ftrong a refemblance wnlefe they were derived from the fame 
principle. 

Be that asit may, upon the declenfion of the Roman empire, 
the Vandals and Alani, being driven out of Gaul, invaded 
Spain, where they refided fome years. ‘They were fucceeded 
foon after by the Goths, who being alfo repulfed by the Franks 
and Burgundians, fell upon this province, and expelled al] the 
other barbarians, whom they obliged to pafs over into Africa. 
About three hundred years after this event, the Saracens and 
Moors, having croffed the fea, and ianded in Spain, obliged 
the Goths to retire to the northern and moft mountainous 
parts-of the country, and to yield the remainder to thofe African 
invaders, where they continued upwards of eight centuries, and 
fpread the ufe of their language. But the antient Goths, who 
had taken fhelter in the mountains, by degrees fhook off the 
Moorith yoke. This revolution was at length completed by Fer- 
dinand and Ifabella, who put an end to the dominion of the 
Moors in Spain. Such is the mixture and fucceflion of na- 
tions, from which the Spanifh tongue has been engendered. Yet 
xt {till borders more than any other European dialeé&t upon the 
Latin ; and hence it is that in Spain the Romanand Vernacular 
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languages bear the fame fignification. But in public aés and 
deeds the Latin prevailed, till the reign of Alphonfus IV. king 
of Caftile, who, towards the end of the thirteenth century, gave 
orders that the pleadings and public inftruments fhould be 
drawn in the Caftilian tongue. He likewife direéted the Bible 
and fome other religious books to be tranflated into Spanith, 
which greatly contributed to embellifh and enrich that lan- 
guage. 

This is properly the zra from which we are to date thecom- — 
mencement of the Spanifh tongue. And though perhaps it has 
not been illuftrated with the obfervations of fo many ingenious 
grammarians, as thofe who have commented on the Italian ; 
yet, as it has not been fubject to fuch changes, irregularities, 
and licences, perhaps it did not ftand in need of fo much affift- 
ance. Antonius Nebriffenfis was the firft who, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, revived in Spain the tafte of polite 
literature, which had been banifhed from thence near a thou- 
fand years. ‘The nobility, whofe thoughts were taken up with 
the prefervation of their liberties, had very little inclination to 
cultivate either the languages or fciences, having imbibed a falfe 
notion that learning was inconfiftent with the ufe of arms. To 
remove this prejudice Nebriffenfis undertook to inftru& the 
Spanith youth, not only in the learned languages, but in the 
principles of their mother-tongue. With the fame defign he 
wrote a treatife on grammar, and on all the Ilberal arts; he 
alfo compiled a copious dictionary in Latin and Spanith, which 
has been of great fervice to fuch as have purfued the fame path 
of Jexicography. In the fixteenth century Miranda was much 
efteemed for a work written in Italian, to facilitate the ufe of 
the Spanifh ; it was intitled, Obfervations on the Caftilian 
language, printed at Venice. In the beginning of the feven- 
teenth century Sebaftian Covarruvias wrote the Treafure of the 
Spanifh Tongue, particularly valued for the etymologies, of 
which he gives a moft fatisfactory explanation. And, not to 
mention feveral others in the prefent century, the Royal acade-, 
my of Madrid has publifhed not only a ditionary, but rules 
and obfervations for afcertaining the purity, as well as the or- 
thography of their language. 

The Spanifh nation has produced a great number of elegant 
writers in their native tongue, and in moft branches of learn- 
ing. We need not make mention of their books of piety and 
devotion ; it is well known that their language is particularly 
adapted for this kind of compofition, fince its natural gravity 
cannot but add an extraordinary weight to the folemnity of 
the fubjeét. Their hiftorians are remarkable for the purity of 
their ftile, particularly Mariana, who is one of the firft that 
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wrote with dignity and ftrength, and whofe language may be 
recommended as a model of fine writing. Montemayor’s profe 
is extremely elegant, and that of Lopez de Vega is not lefs wor 
thy of commendation, “The firft part of Lazarillo is efteemed 
a matter-piece in regard to its language. The hiltory of John 
II. king of Portugal, written in Caftilian in the laft century by 
a Portuguefe, is commended for its purity, and may be ranked 
among the beft performances. The hiftory of the kingdom of 
Granada is no way inferior to any of the preceding. Gracian’s 
works, his Criticon, El Oraculo y Herce, la agudexa, y Arte de in- 
genio, el difcreto, el politico Don Ferdinando el Catholico, &c. are {till 
very much efteemed, though he is fometimes inflated in his 
metaphors, like Malvezzi among the Italians. But the inimi- 
table Cervantes will ever be admired, not only for the brilliancy 
of his wit, but for the beauty of his language, in that immortal 
work the romance of Don Quixote, which is fo fine a fatire up- 
on his own nation. And here we cannot help lamenting the 
hard fate of literature, that two of the greateft geniufes the 
Spanifh and Portuguefe nations, or indeed any nation, ever 
produced, namely, Cervantes and Caomoens, fhould be doom- 
ed to want bread, and to die miferably, whilft their country de- 
rived fuch honour from their writings. Jngrata patria! 

Among the Spanifh poets Bofcan and Garcilaflo, who ap- 
peared towards the beginning of the fifteenth century, ara 
confidered as the firft that began to join the affiftance of eru- 
dition to the embellifhments of fancy. George de Monte Mae 
yor and Villa Mediana are alfo in great etteem, as well as Lo- 
pez de Vega, Coftillejo, Ercillo, Juan Rufo, Pedro Calderon 
de Labarca, and many others. Though it may be obferved in 
general of the Spanith poets, that they have not much adhered 
to the rules of the poetic art, either in their dramatic or epic’ 
compofitions, but have been chiefiy employed in the choice of 
fonvrous words, and elegant phrafes, in which, indeed, they are 
inimitable. Hence it is that they have not fucceeded in epic 
poetry ; and if in the dramatic way they have obtained fome 
applauie, it is not for conforming to the laws of Arifiotle or 
Horace, but for indulging, like cur great Shakefpear, the fal- 
lies of imagination, which, notwithitanding their irregularity, 
never fail to command the approbation of the multitude. 

But our affeétion for the Spanifh language hath infenfibly led 
us into a digreffion on the hiftory of its rife and progrefs: we 
return now to the work before us, the Spanifh and Englith dic- 
tionary, publifhed by Jofeph Gira] Delpino. 

In order to demonftrate the neceffity of fuperfeding other dic- 
tionaries of the fame kind, our author begins with expofing 
their feveral defects and imperfe&tions. He obferves that, to- 
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wards the end of the laft century, one Minfhew publifhed a vo- 
cabulary rather than a didtionary, in Spanifh and Englifh, 
which, as it gives no explanation of the different meaning of 
words, and befides is extremely concife, may be reckoned a ve- 
ry trifling performance. 

This was followed fome years after by another work: of the 
fame kind, publifhed by captain Stevens, the fame who tranf- 
lated Mariana’s hiftory of Spain. The chief objeétion to this 
dictionary is its being over-crouded with vulgar fentences, end- 
ing in fimilar founds, to which the author gives the name of 
proverbs, but fpends too much time in defcanting on their 

eal fenfe and derivation; whereas the Spanifh language is by 
all nations admired for its expreffive and fententious adages, 
which captain Stevens, either through neglect or ignorance, has 
unluckily omitted, 

At length, in 1740, appeared Pineda’s di€tionary, a work 
indeed in many refpeéts preferable to any of the foregoing, yet 
juftly liable to great exceptions. The author does not feem to 
have wanted capacity for fuch an undertaking, but was extreme- 
ly opinionative, fo as to over-rate his own abilities. To this we 
mutt impute his fingularity in deviating from thé received or- 
thography,*and adopting another directly contrary to the real 
etymology of words, and to the analogy of the language. Yet 
he had the prefumption to fet up this new-fangled orthography 
in oppofition to the members of the Royal Academy of Madrid, 
who have favoured the public with a moft learned and ufeful 
work on this very fubje&t. Befides, he is juftly blamed for 
omitting a great number of neceffary words, and fupplying their 
place with the infertion of idle tales, and the defcription of the 
cities, villages, and rivers of Spain and America. This is a de- 
fect with which Stevens’s diftionary is alfo charged, as it abounds 
with defcriptions more proper for a geographical work than for 
a diationary of the Spanifh language. But another capital ob- 
jeQtion againft Pineda’s di€iionary, efpecially in the opinion of 
his own countrymen, is his having filled it with fuch virulent 
invectives againft the church of Rome and the Spanifh nation : 
this proceeding, fo foreign to the purpofe of a lexicographer, hath 
rendered his di€tionary extremely odious to the Spaniards, and 
occafioned its being prohibited in that kingdom, It muft be 
obferved, by the way, that Pineda was a profelyte from popery 
to the church of England, and, to fhew his zeal for the religion 
he had adopted, he fell into the ufual method of profelytes, 
which is to abufe the fe&t they have deferted. © But this intem- 
perate zeal of Seignor Pineda, who died a poor knight of Wind- 
for, was prejudicial to the bookfellers who purchafed the copy, 
aad did no fervice to the caule of religion, 
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Thus did matters ftand when the author of the work now 
under our confideration, who ftiles himfelf a teacher of the 
Spanifh tongue in London, undertook a new dittionary of the 
Englifh and Spanifh languages. After pointing out the errors 
of his predeceflors, he obferves there was an abfolute neceflity 
for compiling this new ditionary, becaufe of the many altera- 
tions the Spanifh, like moft other languages, has derived from 
time and cuftom. Hence it is impoflible, he fays, to learn it 
in its full purity, without being direéted by thofe who have 
founded their rules on the example of the beft modern writers. 
For this reafon he has clofely adhered to the true orthography, 
as eftablifhed by the Royal Academy of Madrid, whofe obferva- 
tions are confidered by theliterati of that country as the ftandard 
of the Caitilian tongue, from which none who pretend to write 
with purity and corre€tnefs, will prefume to deviate. Thus, by the 
authority of the academy, the ¢, called cedilla, which was formerly 
fo much in ufe, is now left off, and the z is fubftituted in its 
place. Several of the Spanifh words are foftened, and others al- 
tered, fo to render them more conformable to the derivation from 
the Latin; thus inftead of corazon, the academician fays corazcn ; 
inftead of weces, dezir, hazer, they write vexes, decir, hacer; in- 
ftead of effcy, doy, regno, they write efor, doi, reino ; inftead of 
dava, iva, devo, efcrivo, they fay daba, iba, debo, efcribo; inftead 
of cavallo, govierno, they fay caballo, gobierno, Fc. Thefe, and 
many other alterations, our author has followed, in compliance 
not only with the academy, but with the authority of cuftom, 
guem penes arbitrium eff jus € ‘SF norma loquendi.—I\n regard to his 
plan, it is quite methodical; he gives the different fignifications 
of words with great peripicuity, firft fetting down the proper, 
and then the tranflated fenfe, and points out their etymologies, 
fo far, at leaft, as the limits of his work would permit. To the 
common and moft ufual words he has added the terms of arts 
and fciences, with the forms of fpeech and idioms ufed in Spa- 
nifh and Englifh, As the right pronunciation of a language 
conftitutes one of its chief beauties, he has taken care to accent 
the Spanith words, and to afcertain their found for the ufe of 
foreigners. 

Upon the whole; we may venture to recommend this diai- 
onary as by far the beft of the kind, and the author as very de-. 
ferving of his fhare of literary praife, for promoting the know- 
ledge of his native tongue, and favouring us with a work that 
cannot but be highly ufeful to this commercial nation, 
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Art. II. Paradife Reftored: Or, A Teftimony to the Dofrine of the 
Biefid Millennium : With fome Confiderations of its approaching 
Advent from the Signs of the Times. To which is added, A fort 
Defence of the Myftical Writers, againft a late Work, intituled, The 
Doérine of Grace, or the Office and Operations of the Holy Spirit 
vindicated, Fe. By Thomas Hartley, 4. M. Refor of Win- 
wick, in Northamptonfhire. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Richardfon. 


‘O fy ftem, fcheme, or hypothefis, however abfurd and ridi- 
culous in itfelf, but hath, at particular periods of time, 
met with fanguine friends and defenders of it; we are not 
therefore in the leaft furprifed, efpecially in this enthufiaitic and 
wonder-loving age, to fee a writer ftart up in fupport of the 
long exploded and negleéted do@trine of the Millennium ; though 
it is apparently one of the wildeft chimeras that ever entered 
into the brain of a rational being. Mr. Hartley, notwithftand- 
ing, who feems to be much ia earneft about the matter, has 
toiled through near five hundred pages, in fupport of his darling 
hypothefis, and made ufe of every argument which could pofli- 
bly be gathered up from writers facred and prophane in favour 
of it. He endeavours to prove it from the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and Pfalms, in the O/d Teftament, from the Evange- 
lifts and the book of Revelations in the New. To thefe he adds 
the teftimony of the primitive fathers in the firft ages of the 
church, who, he affures us, all bore witnefs to a future trium- 
phant ftate of the church, under a vifible reign of Chrift on 
earth. 

Mr. Hartley, to do him juftice, has left nothing unobferved 
that could any-ways tend to eftablifh his point, nor omitted 
any one paflage of fcripture that could, by any interpretation 
or method of criticifm, be wrefted to his advantage; though it 
is eafy, at the fame time, to perceive that the whole fuperb 
itruGture of ‘his Millennium feems to reft on thefe two corner 
ftones, namely, the paflage in Ifaiah, ch. Ixv. ** Behold, I create 
new heavens, and a new earth,” &c. and the shoufand years men- 
tioned in the Revelations : Thefe are perpetually recurred to 
and infifted on through the whole book, as arguments invinci- 
ble and irrefragable ; and yet, after all that he has advanced, 
we are inclined to think the generality of mankind will ftill re- 
main as far from conviction, as the fenfible and excellent lady *, 
to whom this work is dedicated. We 





* In the ninth page of the dedication to lady Frances Shirley, 
our author fays, 
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We cannot pretend to follow our laborious author through 
all his explanations, interpretations, and arguments, but fhall 
fatisfy ourfelves, and as we imagine our readers alfo, with a quo- 
tation or two, which will give them an idea of Mr. Hartley’s 
{file and manner: the ufe which he has made of the fabbatical 
year, in fupport of his Millennium, is curious, 

‘ The divine inftitution of a fabbatical or feventh year’s fo- 
lemnity among the Jews has a plain typical reference to the fe- 
venth chiliad or millenary of the world, according to a well- 
known tradition among the Jewifh doétors, adopted by many 
in every age of the Chriftian church; that this world will at- 
tain to its limit at the end of fix thoufand years; though all who 
have held this doctrine have not alike believed in the new hea- 
ven and new earth to fucceed for a place of glorious reft to the 
faints. The myftical fenfe of this fabbatical year has been judi- 
cioufly explained by the Rev. Mr. Richard Clarke, in his excel- 
lent effay on the number fewen, where he well obferves, that as 
both the fabbath of days, and the fabbath of years had a back- 
ward afpeét to the bleflings of nature, receiving their full tom- 
pletion in the fabbath of creation, fo alfo did they look forward 
to a fimilar fabbath of redemption, when the children of the 
kingdom fhall enter again into their reft. And the fame learn- 
ed author, in his treatife on the prophetical numbers of Daniel 
and John, obferves that the fix thoufand years preceding the 
fabbath of reft will not run out their full courfe, which he 
proves from that prophecy of our Lord fpeaking of the great 
woes of the laft times, ‘© That thofe days fhould be fhortened 
for the eled’s fake,” alluding to which are thofe words of the 
apoftle, ‘* He will finifh the work (or account) and cutit fhortin 
righteoufnefs, becaufe a fhort work will the Lord make upon the 
earth.” And though what Mr. Clarke deduces from that cir- 
cumitance of our Saviour’s expiring on the crofs at the ninth 
hour,-or three o’clock in the afternoon, and fo entering into the 
paradifal reft before the fixth day of the fervile week ended ; 
though, I fay, this obfervation does not carry with it the force 
of a particular prophecy, or exprefs teftimony of fcripture, yet 
it holds forth the light of a ftrong typical prefiguration; when 





‘ Though in all the converfation I have had with your lady- 
fhip on the fubje& of the Millennium, | never could perceive that 
I gained much ground towards making you a convert to the be- 
lief of it, (though what is here put together in better frame may 
have better effe&t) yet I can truly fay, that I ever found in my 
honourable friend a patient hearer of what I had to offer upon 
it, and one never ftiff in conference to maintain or oppofe any 
doctrine which does not affe& the effentials of Chriftianity.’ 
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we confider Chrift asthe firft fruits, and head of the firft-born that 
fhould enter into his reft, and that no circumftance relating to his 
life or death was accidental, but full of important fignification ; 
fo that, upon the whole, we have good ground to believe that 
this prefent world will reach its end before fix thoufand years 
from the creation fhall have had their full accomplifhment, 

‘¢ Among the privileges annexed to the fabbatical year, the 
following are very obfervable to our purpofe: firft, that all. the 
Ifraelites were obliged at this time to releafe their debtors from 
all obligations of payment; and to releafe their bond fervants 
from ail farther fervitude, provided they had ferved fix years ; 
and fo it was called The Lord’s Releafe, andsthat not without a 
very fignificant meaning ; for it is to be remarked, that none 
but Hebrew debtors and fervants were to enjoy thefe privileges ; 
all foreigners were excluded, no releafe being allowed to them 
in thefe cafes, bnt only in the great fabbatical year of the jubilee, 
at the expiration of feven common fabbatical or forty-nine years, 
when they alfo fhould have their redemption: now the former 
was called The Lord’s Relea/e, as it refpected thofe whom he dig- 
nified with the title of his portion and lot, in preference to all 
other people, becaufe he had a favour unto them; ‘‘ For the 
Lord’s portion is his people, and Jacob is the lot of his inherit - 
ance.” The Ifraelites therefore being his chofen, there muft 
needs be a diftinétion of privileges in their favour : this points 
in the myftery dire&ly to the election of grace under the gofpel- 
covenant, of which the Ifraelites in their difpenfation were a type 
allowed of all who acknowledged any fpiritual meaning in the 
{criptures, and they who do not are more blind than the literal 
Jew after the flefh. If then a prior releafe (redemption) be 
here typified, where can we fuppofe it to fall but upon the family | 
of the firft-born from the dead, written in heaven, when at the 
time appointed for the firft refurrection, they fhall be *‘ delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty.of the 
children of God ;” feeing it cannot allude to their condition in 

this life ; for here in general they have a hard fervice without 
 releafe, dwelling under poverty, oppreffion, and contempt, in 
the tents of ungodlinefs among fuch as are indeed nominally 
their brethren, but really Moabites and Ammonites, Ifhmaelites 
and Hagarenes : however, let them be comforted under the re- 
membrance of the following words of our Saviour, and con- 
tentedly bear their crofs in a patient conformity to his fuffering 
ftates: ‘* ye fhall weep and lament, but the world hall rejoice ; . 
and ye fhall be forrowful, but your forrow fhall be turned into 
joy.” { 

‘ In the 14th chapter of Deut. where the refpeétive duties of 
the fabbatical year are injoined, is the following exprefs com- 
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mand of God: ‘ If there be among you a poor man of one of 
thy brethren, within any of thy gates in thy land, which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, thou fhalt not harden thy heart, nor 
fhut thy hand from thy poor brother ; but thou fhalt open 
thine hand wide unto him, and fhalt furely lend him fufficient 
for his need : Beware that there be not a thought in thy wicked 
heart, faying, The feventh year of releafe is at hand, &c. Thou 
fhalt furely give him, and thine heart fhalt not be grieved when 
thou giveft unto him, &c.” And with refpe& to the releafe of 
the bond fervant, man or woman, is the following command: 
«* When thou fendeft him out from thee, thou fhalt not let him 
go away empty, thou fhalt furnifh him liberally out of thy 
ftock.” But inftead of obedience to thefe precepts, which 
the law of humanity within fhould have prompted them to, the 
Jews in time waxed hard-hearted and covetous, and neither re- 
mitted their debts, nor releafed their bond fervants at the time 
appointed; but contented themfelves with the form of godli- 
nefs, and fuch legal obfervances as coft them little ; and yet they 
boafted of their religion, crying out, The Temple of the Lord—The 
Temple of the Lord: or in other words, The Courch—The Church, 
We are the trae Church, And they would fait too at times, and 
Jet their poor brethren faft always for them, rather than fupply 
their wants. This their cruelty and hard heartednefs towards 
debtors, bond-fervants, and poor brethren, in violation of the 
laws before-mentioned, explains many paflages in the prophets, 
wherein they are reproved for their hypocrify, and mock-fervices 
in religious worfhip: Thus in Iaiah, * Is not this the faft that 
I have chofen, to loofen the bands of wickednefs,. to undo the 
heavy burdens of your poor brethren, and to let the opprefled 
(bond fervant) go free, and that ye break every yoke, &c.” And 
moft probable it is that the following petition in our Lord’s 
prayer: “‘ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors,” 
does particularly allude to this obligation of the fabbatical year; 
as the word Ogesaerass properly fignifies fuch as are our debtors 
by loan : quere then, if this obligation in certain circumftances, 
for I don’t fay all, is not ftill in force on Chirftians as much as 
it was on the Jews ; nay more abundantly, as the gofpel is a 
difpenfation of higher mercy, both in its miniftration on the 
part of God, and its obligation on our part, than was the law 
given by Mofes.’ 

An impartial man, untinétured with millennian prejudices, 
might have confidered the fabbatical year for a long time be- 
fore he would have made this difcovery ; but as to the jaundiced 
eye every thing feems yellow, in like manner to a man who is 
bigotted to a favourite hypothefis, every thing he reads or fees 
carcies with it fomething favourable to the grand obje&t of his 
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fearch. When Mr. Hartley quotes the works of Juftin Martyr, 
Irenzus, and Origen, in defence of his Millennium, it would be 
to no purpofe to tell him that Eufebius, Theodoret, and St. Au- 
ftin, treated the fame doétrine as an idle and vifionary romance, 
though it is indifputable that the opinions on one fide are at 
leaft as valid as thofe on the other. At the conclufion of our 
author’s proofs of the Millennium, he offers a few arguments 
in favour of it, which, as they are of a moral nature, and more 
intelligible and rational than the reft of this performance, we 
fhall here fubjoin. 

‘ The belief, fays he, of fuch a glorious difpenfation to take 
place on earth, may ferve as a means to wean the hearts of 
fuch as are under ftrong attachments to the love and purfuit of 
happinefs in this world, from all infnaring fondnefs for the pe- 
rifhing things of it, and to animate them to patience and felf- 
denial in their Chriftian courfe under the encouraging profpe& 
of precious promifes of better things in a far better ftate of it. 
It folves many dark riddles in the ways of Providence ; opens 
many myfteries which are a ftumbling- block to reafon; and an- 
fwers that objection of this world’s being only a place for folly, 
fin and mifery, by fhewing that all the evil which Satafi hath 
introduced in it, fhall rurn to his own fhame, when the fecond 
Adam fhall wreft his ufurped dominion from him, and expet 
him into the regions of his own darknefs, It juftifies the ways 
of God towards man, by providing a gratuitous retribution to 
the faints in time, for the greater injuries and fufferings which 
they have endured in time for righteoufnefs-fake; plucks the 
fcepter of government from the tyrant and oppreffor, and puts 
itin the hands of the fervants of God. It gives full difplay to 
the wonders of God’s wifdom and power in the beauties and 
riches of creation; opens a free communication betwixt hea- 
ven and earth, and fo brings near things that were afar off. It 
exalts Chrift where he was debafed, and glorifies him where he 
was crucified ; and divides between the two component princi- 
ples of this world, good and evil, giving to the prince of each 
his feparate throne and kingdom. It reveals the facred Trinity 
in more confpicuous diftin&tion than any other doétrine, as it 
reprefents the eternal Father exalting the majefly of his beloved 
Son over a world of his own redeeming, whilft the Holy Ghoft 
adds fuch power to the fanétity of his faints, that miracles will 
be common things. In a word, a fettled religious faith in this 
holy and glorious ftate of the church, as prefigured, foretold, 
aad promifed in the fcriptures throughout, pours amazing light 
on the facred volume; it is a key to many wonderful fecrets in 
the fyftem of this world, and opens paradife loft in paradife re- 


ftored, whilft man rifes to fupreme blifs by a gradual afcent on 
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the fcale of perfeftion, and is changed from glory to glory: Tt 
comforts the fuffering Chriftian under all his trials and afflic- 
tions during this fhort reign of ungodlinefs, and, in a well- 
grounded hope of his glorious inheritance with the faints, fills 
his heart with joy unfpeakable. Bleed and holy is he that hath part 
in the firft refurrection ; on Juch the fecond death hath no power ; but 
they fhall be priefts of God and of Chrift, and fhall reign with him a 
theujand years. . Reader, May thou and I be of this happy num- 
ber! Amen?’ 

To his teltimony to the do&rine of the Millennium our au- 
thor has fubjoineda fhort defence of the myfical writers, wherein 
be has feverely animadverted on the bifhop of Gloucefter’s 
Doétrine of Grace. He tells us that the bifhop has made ufe of 
a wrong bow, and overfbot his mark: he remarks on the affertion 
made by bifhop Warburton, that the profeffion of the Chrifian 
faith is attended at prefent with eafe-and honour, * That there is a 
great difference betwixt a bare profeffion and an actual poffeffion 
of a true faith; and however certain profeffors, by the help of 
much worldly prudence, may know how to fcuffle. well for them- 
felves in the prefent fcramble of things, that they may live in 
eafe and honour, enjoy a fat fhare in the good things of this 
life, and leave riches behind them; yet fure it is, that the far 
greater part of thofe that truly feek a better country, have ever 
been here as poor defpifed pilgrims and affli€ted fojourners ; 
aud where it has been otherwife with them, they have not 
failed of acrofs fufficient to balance their worldly advantages.’ 

And a little after obferves (by way of humour) that by the 
church we are to underftand certain perfoas in the church, who, 
by their adliance with the fate, have made a good bargain for 
themfelves. 

Mr. Hartley tells us, in a note, a piece of news which we are 
extremely glad to hear, viz. ‘ThatGod will fhortly manifeft his 
power in a very remarkable manner, by pouring out his {pirit 
of wifdom more abundantly upon the female /ex, to humble the 
pride of thofe learned men who abufe their learning to the dif- 
honour of the Spirit of Truth.’ We fincerely with this prophecy 
may be fulfilled, but at the fame time hope none of Mr. Hart- 
ley’s wife ladies will ever take it into their heads to write in de- 
fence of the Mi/lennium. 





Art. UL. Providence. 4 Allegorical Poem. In Three Books, 
By John Ogilvie, 4. M. 4to. Pr. 8s. jewed. Burnet. 


T hath often been objected, and with fome degree of truth 
and reafon, to the poets of every age and nation, that their 
beit powers and abilities have too often been exerted either to a 
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bad end, or to no end at all, that they have frequently profti- 
tuted the nobleft talents in the fervice of ‘vice and folly, 
or, at beft, employed time, which might have been better fpent, 
in matters of no confequence, fuch as could only amufe and di. 
vert, without bettering or improving the mind: it may, not- 
withftanding, be afferred in favour of our Britith bards, that 
they have often fought ftrenuoufly in the caufe of religion and 
virtue, have mingled the pleafing and inftrudtive in the moft 
agreeable manner, and produced the utile dulei of Horace more 
frequently and more fuccefsfully than any 6f their rivals, as the 
moral works of Pope, Young, Akenfide, and many other ele- 
gant writers, can abundantly teftify : itis, at the fame time, in- 
difputable, that, as the author of this poem obferves in his in- 
troduction, ‘ Philofophical differtations, in whatever degree in- 
trinfically valuable, lofe their effe€&t on the bulk of mankind, 
when they are not enlivened with thofe graces which contribute 
to amufe the imagination. It is on this account that we find a 
moral work, in which the moft important truths are accu- 
rately inveftigated, overlooked as uninterefting ; when a feries 
of incidents, which are calculated to imprefs upon the mind 
fome beneficial rule of condué, is perufed with fatisfa&ion; 
and feldom fails to eftablifh a favourable prepofféfion. So 
much ftronger is the impulfe which leads us to fearch for plea- 
fare, than that which prompts us to defire inftru@ion.’ 

From thefe obfervations on the nature of the human mind, 
the ingenious author of this poem, was induced to form a plan 
for canvaffing a fubje&, perhaps, of all others the moft intereft- 
ing, in which philofophical fentiment might not be feparated 
from entertainment. In the execution of this defign, for 
which Mr. Ogilvie feems extremely well qualified, he hath 
brought together and arranged all the moft cogent arguments, 
in favour of the Divine Providence, which are to be met with in 
the beft writers on this fubje&; enlivening and adorning it at 
the fame time with pleafing imagery, allegorical perfonages, and 
harmonious numbers, and in our opinion with fuch fuccefs as to 
render it, upon the whole, one of the moft pleafing and inftrue- 
tive performances which we have reviewed for fome time paft. 

The fubje& of this work, comprehenfive as it is, may not 
improperly be comprifed under the three following heads. 

When we contemplate the Supreme Being, as the Creator 
and Governor of the univerfe, we either confider him as having 
difpofed the works of nature in their prefent fitnation, and as 
regulating their various revolutions ; or we behold him conferr- 
ing the moft extenfive benefit on mankind, by favouring them 
with a revelation of his will; or we fee him conduéting the com- 
plicated detail of human hfe, to effectuate fome great and necef- 
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fary purpofe. In each of thefe views, however, as fome objects 
will occur, which ought at once to excite our admiration and 
our gratitude ; fo others will prefent themfelves, which fuggeft 
doubts that require to be afcertained by a conneéted procefs of 
juit oblervation. Thus the works of nature, while they difplay 
the omnipotence of the Deity, exhibit fuch indications of feem- 
ing evil, as lead us to challenge, upon a fuperficial review, his 
wifdom and his juftice. We plainly perceive indeed, that the 
productions of the earth are fuited to the neceflities of the in- 
habitants, for whofe benefit it appears to have been created. 
We fee it glowing in many places with the moft attractive beau- 
ty, and crowned almoft every where with verdure and variety. 
We obferve the rotation of feafons regularly carried on in uni- 
form and invariable harmony. But when thefe marks of defign 
induce us to form a favourable conclufion, with regard to the 
fuperintendency of Providence ; Whirlwinds, ftorms, volca- 
nos, earthquakes ; Whatever, in fhort, of this kind we have 
been accuftomed to confider as productive of evil, reclaims loud- 
ly againft this decifion, and leads us to call in queftion, if not to 
deny truths, which appeared to ttand upon the beft founda- 
tion. 

When in the fame manner we proceed from contemplating 
the works of nature, to confider the condué of the Deity, in ex- 
hibiting to the world a revelation of his will; ineftimable as the 
benefit may appear to be, the objections raifed againft it are 
plaufible enough to reprefent as fufpicious, circumftances which 
were originally regarded as beneficial. The principal difficul- 
ties which occur in this examination, arife from the time at 
which the doctrines of revealed religion were promulgated to 
mankind, and from its want of univerfality in all ages. Thefle 
at leaft are the points which are mott particularly conneéed with 
the prefent fubjed. 

After all, however, the moft formidable objections to the be- 
lief of a Providence, are drawn from an eftimate of its conduct 
with regard to human life. The unequal diftribution of reward 
and punifhment which takes place in this world; the depreffion 
of virtue and the triumph of fuccefsful villany ; are fuch objects 
as recurring frequently to every refle&ting mind, give occafion 
to complaints fo apparently well founded, as it is no eafy matter 
to obviate effectually. We are the more tenacious of our opi- 
nions on this fubjeét, as the experience of almoft every individual 
fuggefts particular inftances of this unequal diftribution, in 
which either himfelfor his neighbour is immediately and deeply 
interefted. The general obfervation that this inequality will be 
fully compenfated in fome future ftate of exiftence, whatever 
effect it may produce upon a fenfible and confiderate mind, yet 
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ferely can never produce perfec refignation in a mam who con- 
fiders prefent happinefs, or prefent affli€tion as the greatett good, 
or the moft infupportable evil, We may tell fuch perfons that 
their fentiments are unjuft, and that their complaint is irrati- 
onal ; but unlefs, from proofs fupported by the teftimony of ex- 
perience with regard to others, the mind is convinced of the 
fuperintendency of Providence ; this inequality has, at firft view, 
the force of a convincing argument. 

Thefe three topics, ay comprehending the whole fubje&, the 
author has treated feparately, and afligned a diftin& book to 
each ofthem. In the firft, the objections to the belief of a Pro- 
vidence arifing from the natural evil which takes place in the 
world, are ftated and obviated ; the unreafonablenefs of wifhing 
that this world was a paradife, or that man had been created 
with higher powers, is particularly difplayed; and the analogi- 
eal argument from the {cale of being, to the probable gradation 
fubfifting in fuperior ranks, carefully and poetically illuitrated. 

In the fecond book, the author confiders the feveral defeé&s of 
the religious fyftem of the heathen world, and the fuperior ad- 
vantages of the Chriftian; the time when Chriftianity was in- 
troduced, and the difficulty of accounting for the condu& of 
Providence in this matter. ‘Fhe author here endeavours to 
prove, That one great end for which Providence permitted this 
delay to take place, was, that man might be convinced by re- 
peated experiments of the infufficiency of reafon to difcover any 
confiftent theological fyftem ; and confequently of the expedi- 
ency and neteflity of revelation: in order to this, fucceflive 
views of the ftate of the world are exhibited, in the firft ages of 
fimplicity; under the future rudiments of culture ; and at laft 
in the happier era of its higheft improvement ; and the enquiry 
ftill proceeds, whether the human mind, at any of thefe periods, 
was able to difcover a rational fyftem of religion : and how far 
its improvement in this refpe&ted correfpend to its progrefs in 
the invention of arts, or im the refearches of fcience. The con- 
fequence rtefulting from this enquiry is at laft fairly deduced : 
and it appears with that force which every feries of reafoning 
acquires, when it either proceeds upon principles which are evi- 
dently juft, or confifts of faéts which are univerfally obvious.’ 

The confequence deduced from the whole feries of argumen- 
tation in this book is, that the reafon why Chriftianity was in- 
troduced fo late into the world was becaufe, if it had been 
granted fooner, man would have arrogated its difcoveries to 
himfelf: at the conclufion of this book, Reafon is perfonified, to 
render that part of the work in fome meafure entertaining, 
where the feparate arguments are fummed up, and the conclu- 


fion refulting from them impartially fated. 
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The third book is intended to throw fome light on the com- 
dué& of Providence, with regard tohuman life: the author de- 
fcribes its miferies and calamities ; confiders the inconveniencies 
and dangers of affluence and profperity, and the advantages of 
indigence ; vindicates the difpenfations of Providence with re- 
gard to fuffering virtue, by arguments drawn from the weaknefs 
of the human mind, unable to determine the extent of its own 
faculties, from its miftaking, in many inftances, the ruling paf- 
fion, and from its temerity in judging that a powerful temptation 
may be fubdued, becaufe a weak one has been refifted. The 
arguments from a future ftate are then examined, and the Pro- 
vidence of God vindicated, from the faints in heaven. In the 
conclufion of the poem, Wifdom is perfonified, and pronounces 
her decifion from a review of the whole. 

Having thus given our reader a brief analyfis of this work, 
and acquainted them with the author’s manner of treating his 
fubje&t in the three feveral books which compofe it, we fhall 
proceed to prefent him with a few extra&s from the perform- 
ance itfelf, which has in all refpects an uncommon degree of 
merit. 

Amongft many other poetical beauties which ftrike us in the 
firft book, the following lines on the ufeful viciffitude of the 
feafons, give us the higheft ideas of our author’s defcriptive ta- 
kents, and thew him to be a perfeét matter of numbers, 


* The Seafons thus, harmonious as they roll, 
Have each its feparate ufe ; to warm the foil 
With genial heat ; to bid its moifture flow 
Thro’ the fine fibres of the fhooting plant 
Slow-raifed ; to call thy fair aflemblage forth, 
Triumphant Beauty! Daughter of the Dawn! 
Queen of the rofy-fmiling mead! to fwell 
To full luxuriance thy gay-broider’d train, 
What time from laughing Ceres, o’er the field 
Loofe drops the yellow fheaf; or when thy wing 
All-radiant on th’ autumnal gale afcends, 

To pour rich juices thre’ the fertile earth ; 

That Nature in her robe of living green, 
Deck’d like a bridegroom for his nuptial hour, 
All breathing balm, may hail thy loved return. 


« Loft were this fair harmonious round, that wakes 
The foul to joy ; loft were the vivid bloom 
Of Health that mantles on the cheek of youth 
In fmiles: the herbage of the field would fhrink 
Livid and lank, fhould conftant Summer fcorch 


The thirfty plain ; the fainting fwain would drop 
His 
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His lifelefs limbs ; the.world of water ftand 
Stagnaft and putrid ; and the fell-eyed plague 
(Like that which walks o’er Afia’s fultry fields :) 
Would raife an arm of terror, walte the earth, 
Tremendous in his courfe ; and from the globé 
Sweep half its people as he roam’d along.’ 


In the lines immediately following thefe, where the author is 
fpeaking of the ufe of winds and itorms, the image of the af- 
frighted owl is as truly poetical as any-thing we remember to 
have read. 








sf ed 272 ct Afit, 
The tower all-naked, where the fhrieking owl 
Broods o’er her young, fuitains the fierce affault 
That fhakes its domes. The mother fcared withing 
Oft as the thock’d wall totters, ftarting leaves 
Her neft, and oft returning, as the voice 
Of parent love perfuades, fhe fits alone, 
And fcreams, wild wailing to the wafteful winds,’ 


The reader will eafily perceive, by the turn of Mr. Ogilvie’s 
lines, that he is a great admirer, and a very fuccefsful imitator, 
of one of our beft poets, the author of The Pleafures of Imagi- 
nation. The following fenfible reflection is fo much in the flile 
and manner of Dr. Akenfide, that one would almoft think they 
were really written by that charming author, 


‘Know then, whate’erin nature’s ample field 
The fcanty ken of thy revolving eye 
Hath mark’d as evil; in the general plan 
Is juft, is beauteous: the conjoining parts, 
Though each when feparate, like a fingle limb 
In fome proportion’d fhape, appears deform’ds 
As viewed apart; yet when exactly wrought 
In the full work, an heightened grace aflumes, 
And aids the perfect fymmetry of al’ 


Mr. Ogilvie’s panegyric on Great Britain, at the end of the 
firft book, does no lefs houour to himfelf than to his country. 
As it is remarkably elegant, we cannot deny ourfelves the plea- 
fure of laying it before our readers. 


‘ On fome happier climes, 

The hand of Heav’n hath fhower’d its richeft fpoils, 
Profufe of bounty. Though the juicy grape 
Tempts not the lip of Luxury, the pine 

Feels not the fcorching fun, nor on the bough 
Hangs clotbed in mantling ¢ gold, and ripe to tafte, 
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‘The mellow orange: yet their plains can boaft 
A nobler produce. In yon blifsfulifle, 
Gay plenty reigns! Afcending as he fpoke 
From the blue deep, to my tranfported gaze 
Rofe the white cliffs of Albion. Hail beloved 
Of Heav’n! (with joy exclaim’d th’ inraptured fire) 
Britannia hail ! O! from the world disjoin’d, 
As Nature’s hand had form’d the foft retreat 
Of happinefs andlove! No fevering fun 
Blafis thy gay meads: no deep volcano boils 
With inward fire: nor thro’ the cave beneath, 
Walks the dire earthquake. The tremendous fhock, 
That from their loofe bafe heaves the works of man, 
uft vibrates on thy bofom ; as the voice 
fdiftant thunder, moves the trembling ground, 
And murmurs in the air. Thy fields rejoice 
With chearful plenty. On yon waving plain, 
I fee the goddefs walk ! her loofened robe 
Floats in the gale redundant; on her cheek, 
In full luxuriance fwells the blufhing Spring ; 
And fcents her breath with myrrh. Mark how fhe rears 
Her horn aloft, and liberal, o’er the field 
Pours all her treafures. Man’s enlivened foul 
And all the groves are traniport. Hark the voice 
Of Mufic warbles from the bough! The hind 
Feels his heart leaping as he looks around ; 
And Joy’s bright beam burfts boundlefs o’er his mind.’ 


Mr. Ogilvie, in the fecond book, takes occafion, in the pro- 
fecution of his defign, to prove that even in the moft enlight- 
ened periods of antiquity, mankind was not able to difcover a 
rational fyftem of religion ; and that Athens, in its higheft fplen, 
dor and glory, was ignorant in this particular : his defcription 
of that celebrated feat of tafte and learning, is extremely beau- 


‘Lo Athens rifes to thy view! Thon feeft 
The clime beloved of Wifdem, where improved, 
The morn of fcience ripens into day. 
There the faint beam that o’er th’ Agyptian clime 
Shook loofely-fluttering, pours a {teddy blaze, 
Unftain’d by pafling clouds. The Perfian there, 
Marks his young fy{tem opening on the gaze, 
To full-proportion’d fymmetry. With joy, 
Thy fons, Pheenicia, in the thronging port 
Behold reviving commerce. Ev’n the look 
Of pale Judea brightens, as the draught 
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Unfolds Religion’s beauteous form, pourtray’d 
In fairer colours, and the kindling flame, 
Waked at Devotion’s fhrine. No more thou vieweft 
Auftere Philofophy confined to few : 
Lo where fhe moves, with all th’ immortal nine, 
That fweep the lyre melodious! In her eye 
‘The Graces languifh, and her melting voice 
Is-harmony. In Plato’s glowing page, 
Her {train ftill vibrates to the thrilling heart 
Deep-pierced, that pants to clafp the lovely form 
Of {miling Beauty s or intranced furveys : 
In vifion’s vivid beam, Elyfian groves, 
The great rewards of Virtue; and elate, 
Burfts o’er the bound of death, and hopes the fkies 

‘ There heav’n-bred Genius fired Pericles? foul, 
Beloved of Pallas, on whofe tuneful tongue 
Divine Perfuafion pour’d her magic lay, 
Stern Juftice there to Ariftides’ hand 
Configned her balance ; thro’ th’ illumined foul 
Of god-like Socrates, meek Wifdom fhot 
Her pureft ray, and to the mental hope 
Difplay’d a world,to come. Themiftocles 
Elate, from Luxury’s high-arched brow, 
Snatch’d the loofe plume, and on her purple creft, 
That fhook on Victory’s triumphant wheel ; 
Wrote Difappointment. Yet not all the arts 
That polith life; not the meridian reign 
Of mild Philofophy that forms the mind; 
Not all the juft fimplicity of tafte ; 
Nor pour’d from warbling lutes, the melting lay 3 
Nor the fweet plaining of the tragic Mufe 
That thrill’d the ear of Pity; nor the tide 
Of rapid Eloquence that rufh’d along, 
And whirl’d light Paffion on its headlong wave; 
Not thefe united gave the foul to reach 
The Firft of Beings. Back th’ aftonifh’d thought 
Recoil’d to earth, loft in the boundlefs maze ° 
Of His perfe&tions'; and defpaired to rife,’ 








The advantages of an humble fituation in life, exempted 
from the temptations and dangers of profperity, are finely paint- 
ed in the third book. Nothing can be mort poetical than thefe 
jines : 

‘ Lives not untutor’d Indigence at eafe? 
And iteals unfeen along the vale of Life, 


Calm, peaceful, fhelter’d from the ftormy blaft’ 
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That fhakes Ambition’s plume, that wrecks the hope, 
The quiet of mankind? What though to thefe 
The meansare fcanty ? O’er the roughned cheek 
Health fheds her bloom: their finews knit by toil, 
Robuft and firm fupport th’ allotted weight ; 

And gradual loofed by long-revolving years, 

Refign their charge, untainted by the feeds 

Of lurking Death flow thro’ the form diffufed 

From meals that Nature nauieates, from the cup 
Where the wine laughs, and on the mantling cheek 
Kindles a tranfient bluth; but works difeafe, 

And fhades the temples with untimely fnew.’ 








Our author’s defcription of the fhepherd’s domeftic happinefs, 
which we meet with a little farther in this book, may be confi- 
dered as a pleafing family-pi€ure. In the latter part of this 
book, Mr. Ogilvie endeavours to affign fome reafons why virtue 
is expofed to fufferings, and vice permitted to riot in tempo- 
rary pleafures; reafons which, in our opinion, are by no means 
fatisfaGtory, nor indeed fo clear and perfpicuous as we could 
wifh : add to this, that our author hath not dwelt fufficiently 
on the arguments from a future ftate, which doubtlefs afford 
the fulleft and moft complete anfwer to every thing that can be 
advanced concerning the unequal diftribution of things in this 
world. ‘The poem, however, ends very properly with a vindi- 
cation of Providence, fuppofed to come from the faints and 
bleffed fpirits above, who are placed in a ftate of immutable fe- 
licity : to believe that the fouls of good men made perfeé 
fhould be thus employed, is certainly no unreafonable fug- 

eftion. 

The limits of our work will not permit us to give any more 
quotations from, or to make any further obfervations on, this 
excellent performance ; we fhall only, therefore, beg leave to 
add, that Mr. Ogilvie’s poem on Providence will give our read- 
ers, at leaft thofe amongft them who have any tafte for things 
ferious and ufeful, great pleafure, as it abounds in noble and 
religious fentiments, cloathed in moft elegant language, and 
adorned with the molt ftriking graces of poetical compofition. 





Art. IV. The Trial of Abraham, Jn Four Cantos. Tranflated 
fromthe German. 8vo. Pr. 25. Becket and De Hondt. 


HE German mufes, who, in the laft age, were remarka- 
ble for their aukward carriage, are, in the prefent, a$ 


diftinguifhable for elegance and grace: we have already en- 
° deavoured 
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deavoured to do juftice to the ingenious Gefner, and allowed Mr. 
Klopftock that degree of merit which he feemed intitled to; 
the author of the Trial of Abraham, whoever he is, feems by no 
means inferior to his cotemporaries, with regard to his poetical 
excellency, as every impartial reader will acknowledge, on pe- 
rufal of the little work now before us, which, even through the 
medium of but an indifferent tranflation, abounds with many 
ftriking beauties. The hiftory of Abraham’s intended facri- 
fice, as related in holy writ, of itfelfa moft interefting event, 
is here illuttrated by fome natural circumftances, and adorned 
with poetical imagery. Inthe firitcanto Abraham receives the 
command from God to facrifice his fon: he refolves, after many 
doubts and ftruggles with himfelf, to conceal the dreadful news 
from Sarah his wife, but imparts it to his friend Eliezer. Two 
guardian angels are introduced, who converfe about this impor- 
tant event, and admire the goodnefs and refignation of Abra~ 
ham. In the fecond canto, Ifaac is fuppofed to return from 
the houfe of Nahor to his father’s; the joy and feftivity on this 
occafion are defcribed, and artfully contrived to form a ftriking 
contraft to the melancholy fcene that is to fullow, when Abra- 
ham acquaints his fon that he muft attend him to Moriah, to 
facrifice to the Lord. Ifaac prepares to attend him, The third 
canto gives us an account of the patriarch’s journey to Moriah, 
where he difcovers to Ifaac the command which he had received 
from God. The tendernefs, reluétance, and piety, of the fa- 
ther, the fon’s duty, refignation and obedience, are happily and 
pathetically defcribed. The angel defcends, fent by the moft 
High to ftop the hand of Abraham. They join to praife the 
goodnefs of the Almighty, and return to Mamre. During the 
abfence of Abraham and Ifaac, Eliezer (which is the fubjeét of 
the fourth canto) acquaints Ifhmael, who is fuppofed to have 
come on avifit to his father, with the command of God touch- 
ing the facrifice of Ifaac, which brings on a converfation, where- 
in [fimael relates the hiftory of his own life to that time. Sa-~ 
rah dreams a dream, which greatly alarms her, but which is fa- 
vourably interpreted by her friend Keturah. Eliezer retiring 
into the neighbouring fields to indulge his melancholy, is fur- 
prifed with the fight of Abraham and Ifaac returning from Mo- 
riah. They haften to Sarah, to whom Abraham relates the 
whole tranfaGtion : how, out of concern for her, he had con- 
cealed the order from her, and revealed it to Eliezer alone ; 
the fevere confli€t he had undergone, before he could bring na- 
ture to due refignation ; how he built an altar on Moriah ; how. 
willingly Ifaac had fubmitted to his apparent fate, and how he 
even placed himfelf upon the altar, and, laitly, how, when on 
the point of giving. the fatal ftroke, an ange] called to him, 
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fignifying that the Lord was fatisfied with his intended obedi- 
ence, and proclaimed new bleffings to his family. They join 
in pious thankfgivings to God for his goodnefs to them, and the 
poem ends, 

Our readers will perceive by this fhort and imperfeé fketch 
of the poem, that the compofition is truly dramatic, and fuch 
as, in good hands, might form an excellent oratorio, or facred 
tragedy. But a more compiete idea of this performance may, 
perhaps be given, by a few extras from it: we fhall, therefore, 
fubjoin a quotation or two from what appeared to us the moft 
animated parts of it, The conclufion of the fecond canto is ex- 
tremely elegant. 

‘ The family being retired to fleep, and Abraham and Sarah 
in the innermoft part of the tent, the anxious mother afked 
the caufe of that fecret trouble which fhe had plainly obferved 
in his countenance. Abraham anfwered: ‘Thy queftion I can- 
not blame. Where we feek for joy, to fee the appearances of 
grief, {trikes the fenfible heart ; though fometimes of pureft 
joys the vehicle is only as fleeting clouds, of fhort continuance. 
For how nigh is pain to pleafure? Joy has fighs, and melancho- 
ly, raptures. However, I fhall impart to thee the thought, 
which mingled tears of forrow with my tears of joy. When you 
fo fondly embrace the boy, a gloomy thought came acrofs me, 
and in the midft of {weet fenfations fhook me with ftrange ter- 
rors. I thought, what if a fudden ftroke of fate fhould deprive 
thee of that dear child; and not feldom has the Lord vifited 
even thofe whom he loved beft with fuch affiftions. This was 
what troubled my imagination ; but the impreffion foon paffed 
over. 

‘ Thus fpoke he ; and not contrary to truth were his words, 
Yet faw not the mother into this myftery. She replied, much 
moved ; 

‘ My dear, how thou fhockeft me ! How could that thought 
enter into thy foul! the moft direful of all thoughts! I tremble 
to hear it. Could I part from thee, Ifaac! how could I part 
with thee, my dear, my only fon? Alas! to be deprived of the 
fmiles of thine innocent eyes, and thine affectionate talk with 
which thou rewardeft my fondnefs. Few then and moft 
wretched would be my days. But why doI dwell upon fuch 
a difmal fubje& ? O, my honoured fpoufe, let not fuch a thought 
any more enter thy heart; fee brighter views offer themfelves 
tous; to us brilliant futurity opens a paradife of golden hopes ; 
I was bafking in them, till this dreadful furmife of thine, like a 
thunder clap, difturbed them. Let us entertain better hopes, 
and hopes grounded on fovereign Providence, which gave him 
to us, has preferved him, and crowned him with promifes, the 
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remembrance of which is a continual fountain of joy to me. O 
the raptures which fwell my heart, when I think on thofe hopes, 
which feem as it were beckoning to me, as near at hand, and 
the traces of which I plainly perceived in Ifaac’s account of his 
life at Haran. O, my dear child, I fee thee already happy in 
a bride worthy of thee. God himfelf has for thee decked 
her with all the Juftre of the morning; formed her entirely ac- 
cording to thy heart ; endued her with every virtuous difpofi- 
tion, and all perfection of faculty and beauty. She loves thee, 
and thou her. Methinks I fee already round me a blooming 
troop of boys and girls, calling thee father, and whofe looks 
fhew thee fo. They play about me. Delightful fight! © 
happy fon, and happy mother who bore thee, and fuckled thee ! 
Under this lively hope, the years which retard the accomplith- 
ment of them will flide away like months. Yes, my dear fpoufe, 
if before thefe happy times my eyes fhould clofe, and never fee 
the objeét of my child’s love, nor lifping grandchildren ever 
call me mother, ‘then will I intreat fome angel to convey me 
hithe, where invifible I may look down, and partake*of your 
happinefs.’ 

We with the nature of our work would permit us to infert 
Abraham’s refle&tions on his journey to Moriah, which the 
reader will meet with in the third canto, as they are remarka- 
bly beautiful, though not more fo than his addrefs to the Al- 
mighty, juft before he is going to facrifice his fon. Sarah’s 
dream, in the fourth book, is fo finely imagined, and fo poeti- 
cally defcribed, that we fhall quote it, for the benefit of our - 
readers. 
© T was walking in the vale of Sharon, and, delighted with the 
lillies and rofes, roved to the foot of Moriah, where I fat down 
under an olive-tree; when an angel from a bright cloud de- 
fcended, with a cedar fhoot in his hand ; he delivered it to me, 
faying : Sarah, take this cedar, here plant it, and water it from 
the brook Siloah ; under thy fedulous tendence it fhall rife to 
the heavens, fpread wide its fhade, and amidft its leafy branches 
fhallthe birds of the air neftle. I had no fooner fet it, and wa- 
tered it from Siloah, than, the fun thining on it, it rofe vifibly, 
and extended like a cedar of the Lord on Lebanon, My heart 
ove: flowed with joy ; I conceived a love for the tree, equal to 
that of a mother for the fon of her barren years, I was conti- 
nually under the fhadow of its boughs, and the height of its 
tufted top gave me infinite pleafure.’ On a fudden, thunder 
fhook the air, though cloudlefs; and from the ferene heavens 
iffued a flath, which entirely enveloped my favourite tree. 1 
fled I know not how, till a little recovered, I fat down and wept 
bitterly, for this extraordinary dettrution of the tree ; but ven- 
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turing to look back, inftead of its being reduced to an ahh, as [ 
expected, it was ftanding entire, and amidft the heavenly flame 
looked more beautiful than before.’ 

As a profe * tranflation ofa poetical work muft always give 
us a faint and imperfe& capy of a good originial, we could with 
that the fame gentleman who gave us fo elegant a picture of 
Abel in blank verfe, would favour the public with a new verfion 
of the Faith of Abraham. 





Art. V. The Botanifi’s and Gardener’s new DiGionary; containing 
the Names, Claffes, Orders, Generic Chara&ers, and Specific Di- 
Sint G joa of the feveral Plants cultivated inEngland, according te 


% 


the Syfiem of Linnzus ; directing the Culture ef each Plant, de- 
pms iny its fingular Virtues and Ujes, and a the Terms pe~ 

uliar to Botany aud Gardening. In which is alfo comprifed, A 
C ardener’s Calendar, diviaed alphabetiall , according to the Names 
of the Twelve Months of the Year, diredting the whole Practice of 
Gardening in the Flower-Garden, the Seminary, the Fruit-Garden, 
the Kitchen-Garden, the Green-Houfe, and the Stove. And tea 
avhich is prefixed, An Introduction to the Linnzan Syftem of Bo- 
tany, explaining the Theory of that Sytem, and the Names and 
Charaders of all its Claffes and Orders. By James Wheeler, 
Gardener and Nurfery man in Gloucefter, 8vo. Pr. 65. 
Owen. 


Diionary, even one on botany and gardening, is, at 

beft, but dll reading, yet we have been at no {mall 

one to enable ourfelves to judge of the merit of Mr. 

Vheeler’s compilation. Before we give our opinion of the 

work, we fhall be candid enough to permit the writer of it to 
fay a word or twoin his own behalf, 

The preface to this ditionary is a kind of apology for its 
publication ; ; in which Mr. Wheeler declares, that, however his 
work may be confidered as a collection from other books, 
it is not, nor was ever intended, an abridgement or imitation of 
any one book yet publifhed, but was originally defigned for 
eon ufe. All this our readers are at liberty to believe or dif 

elieve, as they think proper; but to permit, as we before ob- 


ferved, this writer to fpeak for himfelf, in the preface we find 
the following paffages, 





* We would advife the tranflator, in his next edition of this 
work, to fubftitute fome other expreflions in the room of the 
following, viz. ignited, tenebrous, echafied, inane, prefliges, umbered, 
Jolaceful, lugubriou:, emaning, uberous, (Fc. which, Ramneter {y- 
porous they may be, are rather affeXed and uninteltigible. 
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‘ It is neceflary to obferve, that the two diétionaries of 
botany and gardening that have hitherto appeared in our lan- 
guage, are confeffedly antiquated. The Linnzan fyftem of bota- 
ny, which is now univerfally eftablifhed, and folely ftudied by all 
fuch as would underftand plants, was not known when Mr. Brad- 
Jey’s diGtionary of plants was publifhed.,.Mr. Miller’s Gardener’s 
Diaionary went thro’ feveral editions, prior to the eftablifhment 
of that fyftem; and, indeed, in all the editions of Mr. Miller’s 
dictionary, except the laft, little notice is taken of the Linnzan 
fyftem, or of the Linnzan names or chara@ters of plants. Inthe 
Gardener’s Diétionary no particular fyftem of botany is obferv- 
ed, though the author gives, in fome meafure, into every fyftem. 
In the laft edition of that work, the fyftem of Linnzus is, in- 
deed, for the moft part, adopted, fo far as regards the generic 
names and charaéters ; but then, many of the fpecies of Lin- 
nzas are treated as diftin& genera ; and in afcertaining, de- 
fcribing, and arranging the fpecies of the feveral genera, no one 
particular method is followed, but all fyftems are promifcu- 
oufly jumbled together, and that without any regard to the natu- 
ral arrangement of plants. 

‘In a work of this kind, it is neceflary that fome one only 
fyftem of botany be followed ; and it is chiefly in this particu- 
Jar that thefe fheets boaft a preference over the diftionaries of 
Bradley and Miller, Here the fyftem of Linnzus is fcrupuloufly 
adhered to ; his fpecific as well as generic charaéters are exhi- 
bited, and the natural order of his arrangement of the fpecies 
preferved. But this book can claim other advantages over the 
books already mentioned, befides this neceflary piece of unifor- 
mity. Many articles are added, not to be found in thofe books, 
fome of them diftin& genera of plants, cultivated in the Englith 
gardens, but many more of them explanations of botanic terms, 
A capital circumftance which may be mentioned in favour of this 
book, is, that of having all the Englith names of the feveral ge-~ 
nera and fpecies treated of entered in their proper places, with 
references to their refpe&ive Latin names. Other improve- 
ments peculiar to it are, the Gardener’s Calendar, and the Ufes 
of Plants inferted in the body of the work, together with the 
Explanation of the Linnzan fyftem of botany prefixed to it ; 
and, it is to be hoped, that the convenient fize, and proportion- 
able price, of this book, as they are more obvious, will not be 
deemed lefs confiderable advantages. 

‘ The difficulty of comprifing a work of this nature in the 
compa(s of fo fmall a volume, muft appear very great to every 
perfon who is acquainted with the fubje&ts; but this difficulty 
was furmounted, by obferving the following method: 1, Few 
plants have been defcribed but fuch as are cultivated in this 
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country ; exotics, which the gardener is fuppofed never to have 
feen, and common weeds, being deemed unworthy a place in 
- fuch a Compendium as this. 2. The fynonyma of plants, which 
would multiply articles, and perplex the young botanift, are, 
for the moft part, omitted ; and the reader, unacquainted with 
the Linnzan names, is direéted to them by the Englifh names, 
if they have any. 3. In defcribing the generic characters of 
plants, fuch circumftances as ferve to make a part of the charac- 
ters of the clafs, or order, are generally omitted, as the number, 
proportion, difpofition, &c. of the parts of generation; becaufe 
they would be found no more than conftant repetitions of cir- 
cumftances mentioned in the defcription of the clafs and order 
in the Introduction, and of the feveral plants arranged under the 
fame clafs and order in the body of the work ; each genus of 
plants, prior to the defcription of its generic charaéters, being 
conftantly referred to its proper order andclafs. 4. The plants 
mentioned in this work are fuppofed to be known tothe young 
botanift, either by their Englifh or botanic names, and therefore 
a defcription of them is not attempted, in order for him to know 
them by fuch defcriptions. The generic and f{pecific chara&ers, 
according. to the fyftem of botany now eftablifhed, are here de- 
livered, becaufe they are circumftances which the young botanift 
is fuppofed not to know; itis not pretended, by dry and infipid 
defcriptions, to tell him what every gardener is fuppofed to 
know, or, at leaft, fhould know, every plant cultivated in the 
Englifh gardens, one from another ; and, indeed, the fpecific 
charaéters of Linnzus are themfelves fhort defcriptions, and con- 
vey a diftin& knowledge of the plant. The great redu€ion 
Linnzus made in the fuppofed number of fpecies, has alfo af- 
forded much opportunity of abridging the fubjects; and in ge- 
nera, where the fpecies are very numerous, their number has 
only been mentioned ; and no more of them defcribed than are 
met with inthe gardens. On other occafions, where the num- 
ber of {pecies cultivated is very great, a particular defcription of 
them has been omitted, if the fame mode of culture ferved for 
all; and where the method of cultivation was different fuch 
plants as required the fame culture have been frequently claffed 
together. 
' © With refpe& to the varieties, few of them have been men- 
tioned, and thofe but occafionally, in direGting the culture of 
the fpecies ; the varieties are very vague, and continually in- 
creafing, therefore an attempt to mention them would be highly 
abfurd in a volume of this fize. 

‘ The native places of plants, and fuch other circumftances as 
are neceflary to the knowledge of their culture, found in the 


works of Linnus and others, have been always mentioned, with 
due 
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due regard to the authority of Mr. Miller, whofe method of 
cultivation, becaufe founded upon long experience, has been ge- 
nerally direéted. To the indefatigable induftry of this great 
gardener, the public are much indebted ; and it is. with confi- 
derable reluctance, that the compiler of the following fheets has 
found jhimfelf under a neceflity of animadverting upon a work 
from which he has colleéted no fmall fhare of the materials of 
his own.’ 

Every man fhould be allowed the merit which he is really 
poffefied of, and the fhare of praife that is its neceflary attend- 
ant. We allow that Mr. Wheeler’s work is fyftematical; the 
fubjeéts are well arranged, and the matter judicioufly feleéted : 
yet, after all, the greateft part of itis certainly tranfcribed from 
the laft edition of Mr. Miller’s Gardener’s Di&tionary.——This 
may, perhaps, be thought a heavy charge, and it may be ima- 
gined we are miftaken in our judgment.—T wo men may, doubt- 
lefs, think alike ; had we, therefore, found in this work of M-. 
Wheeler’s, Mr. Miller’s thoughts only, we fhould not have been 
fo ready to cenfure ; but, when we find in every part of it Mr. 
Miller’s words alfo, can filence be juftified in us, whofe duty it 
is to judge in thefe cafes with the ftricteft impartiality ? 

It will be neceffary, perhaps, to make good this charge 
againft Mr. Wheeler. The whole article under the word Par- 
TERRE is taken, a/mof, word for word from Miller, and the 
fame may be faid of the article under the title Gravet, except 
that in this laft Mr. Wheeler has artfully enough tranfpofed 
fome of the paragraphs ; we have compared them, and many 
other articles, with Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, edition 1759, 
therefore cannot be miltaken.—However, that fuch of our read- 
ers as have not feen this work may be able to judge how far we — 
_ arein the right, we fhall, in this place, give them Mr. Wheeler’s 
acount of the culture of the pine-apple, to be found in his work 

under the title Brome.ia. 

"© The tree that produces the Ananas is a native of New Spain 
and Surinam. ‘There are feveral varieties of it, but the princi- 
pal are five: 1. Theoval pine apple, with white flefh. 2. The 
pyramidal kind, with yellow flefh. 3. The fmooth leaved kind, 
4. The fhining leaved kind, with fcarce any fpines on its edges. 
And, 5. The pyramidal olive-coloured kind, with yellow fleth, 
There are a multitude of other varieties of lefs note, and pro- 
bably there might, by proper management in the fowing, be 
raifed as many kinds as we have of apples and pears in our 
orchards. 

‘ The plant grows wild in vaft abundance in many parts of 
Africa, and has been long cultivated in the hotter iflands of the 
Weft Indies, where they are now very plentiful and very fine, 
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It is now fome time alfo fince it has been introduced into the 
gardens of Europe, where, with proper management, it fucceeds 
very well. ‘There is an opinion, that there are none raifed fo 
good from the American plants, as from thofe originally pro- 
pagated by M. la Cour of Leyden, the firft who ever fucceeded 
in the bringing it to fruit in Europe; but this is an error, oc- 
cafioned by fome of the indifferent kinds having been at firft 
frequently fent over from America; but of late we have had 
much finer from thence than ever M, ja Cour knew. The firft 
fort is the moft common in Europe, but the tecond is greatly 
preferable to it; being much larger and better flavoured, and 
the juice being lefs aftringent, the fruit may be eaten with lefs 
danger in large quantities. ‘This ufually produces fix or feven 
fuckers alfo under the fruit, from whence it may be propagat- 
ed, and therefore is the moft fit for culture of any. The third 
fort is propagated merely as a curiofity, the fruit being much 
inferior to thatof the others. The fifth is the moft valuable of 
all, and is had from Barbadoes and Montferrat. The fourth is 
what is called in America, the king-pine. Thefe plants are 
propagated by planting the crowns, which grow on the fruit, 
or the fuckers which are produced from the plants, or under the 
fruit. The fuckers and crowns muft be laid to dry in a warm 
place, for four or five days or more (according to the moifture 
of the part which adhered to the old plant or fruit) for if they are 
immediately planted, they will rot. The certain rule of judg- 
ing if they are fit to plant is by obferving if the bottom is 
healed over and become hard, for if the fuckers are drawn off 
carefully from the old plants, they will have an hard fkin over 
the lower part, fo need not lie fo long as thofe which by acci- 
dent may have been broken ; but whenever a crown is taken 
from the fiuit, or the fuckers from old plants, they fhould be 
immediately divefted of their bottom leaves, fo high as to 
allow depth for their planting, fo that they may be thoroughly 
dry and healed in every part, left when they receive heat 
and moifture, they fhould perifh, which often happens when 
this method is not purfued. As to the earth in which the 
ananas is planted, if you have a good rich kitchen-garden 
mould not too heavy, fo as to detain the moifture too long, 
nor over light and fandy, it will be very proper for them 
without any mixture: but where this is wanting, you fhould 
procure fome frefh earth from a good pafture, which fhould be 
mixed with about a third of rotten neat’s dung, or the dung of 
an old melon, or cucumber bed, which 1s well confumed: thefe 
fhould be mixed eight or fix months at leaft before they are 
ufed, and fhould be often turned, that their parts may be the 
better united, as alfo the clods well broken. This earth fhould 
not be fcrecned very Gne ; for if you only clear it of the great 
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fiones, it will be better for the plants than when it is made too 
fine. There fhould be no fand mixed with the earth unlefs it 
be extremely fiiff, and even in that cafe not more than a fixth 
part of fand. In the fummer feafon, when the weather is warm, 
thefe plants muft be frequently watered, but you fhould not give 
them large quantities at a time ; you muft alfo be careful that 
the moifture muft not be detained in the pots by the holes being 
ftopped, for that will foon deftroy the plants. If the feafon is 
warm they fhould be watered every other day, but in a cool 
feafon twice a week will be fufficient; and during the fammer 
feafon you fhould once a weck water them gently all over their 
leaves, which will wafh the filth from off them, and thereby 
_ greatly promote the growth of the'plants. This plant will aot 
require to be new potted oftener than twice in a feafon ; the 
firft time fhould be about the end of April, when the fuckers and 
crowns of the former year’s fruit (which remained all the win- 
ter in thofe pots in which they were firft planted) fhould be 
fhifted into larger pots: but you mutt be careful not to overpot 
them ; nothing being more prejudicial to thefe plants.. The 
fecond time of fhifting them is towards the latter end of Au- 
guft or beginning of September, when you fhould fhift thofe 
plants which are of a proper fize for fruiting the following 
fpring. At each of thefe times of fhifting the plants, the bark- 
bed fhould be ftirred up, and fome new bark added, to raife the 
_bed up to the height it was at firft made, and when the pots are 
again plunged into the bark-beéd, the plants fhould be watered 
gently all over the leaves to wath off the filth, and to fettle 
the earth to the roots of the plants; this being done, they may 
remain in the tan till the beginning of November, or fometimes 
later if the feafon is mild; for in that cafe they will require no 
fire before that time. During the winter-feafon thefe plants 
will not require to be watered oftener than every third or fourth 
day, according as you find the earth in the pots to dry; nor 
fhould you give them too much water each time, for it is better 
to give them a little often than to over-water them, efpecially 
atthat feafon. There is not any thing can happen to thefe 
plants of a more dangerous nature than to have them attacked 
by fmall white infe&ts, which appear firft like a white mildew, 
but foon after have the appearance of lice : thefe attack both 
root and leaves at the fame time, and if they are not foon de- 
ftroyed, will fpread over a whole ftove in a fhort time. The 
fafeft method of deftroying thefe infeés, will be to take the 
plants out of the pots, and clear the earth from the roots; then 
prepare a large tub, filled with water, in which there has been 
a ftrong infufion of tobacco-ftalks ; into this tub you fhould put 
the plants, placing fome fticks crofs the tub to keep the plants 
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immerfed in the water. In this water they fhould remain 
twenty-four hours ; then take them out, and with a fponge wath 
off all the infeéts from the leaves and roots, andthen cut off all 
‘the fmall fibres of the roots, and dip the plants into a tub of 
fair water, wafhing them therein, which is the moft effectual 
way to clear them of thefe infeéts. Then you fhould put them 
‘in frefh earth, and having itirred up the bark-bed, and added 
fome new tanto give a frefh heat to the bed, the pots fhould be 
plunged again, obdferving to water them all over the leaves as 
was before dire&ted; and this fhould be repeated frequently dur- 
ing the fummer feafon. The above is the treatment Mr. Miller 
recommends in refpeé& to the infeé& that attacks this plant, the 
abfurdity of which Mr. Barnes endeavours to point out; firft, 
by fuppofing this to have happened to a young plant in the 
fummer time: after it has been fteeped it will receive fuch‘a 
check, that when it begins to get root, it-will probably ‘fhew 
fruit immediately after: fecondly, if it happens to young plants 
in the winter time, they will half of them rot before they get 
root : thirdly, if it happens to old plants in the fummer, they 
will fhew fruit immediately after, and that fmall and mean: and 
Jaftly, if ic happens to old plants in the winter time, they will be 
in danger of rotting, and thofe that efcape the moving them fo 
late, will caufe the fruit to be fmall and ill-tafted: and all thefe 
inconveniencies, Mr. Barnes affirms to have happened to all the 
plants, that to his knowledge were thustreated. Mr. Barnes in- 
fifts, that thefe infects are far from being fo hurtful as Mr. Miller 
fugeelts ; and that the infe&ls, by a proper treatment of the 
plant, will in time difappear. He direés, if the plants are at- 
tacked either in fummer or winter, to examine their roots, and 
if they have filled the pots, to give them other pots a fize larger ; 
then ftir ‘up the bark, and add a good quantity, though not 
above half, of new bark. If it be fummer, keep the earth in 
the pots in a middling degree of moiftnefs, by fprinkling the 
plants all over with a pot that has a nofe on it. Ifin the win- 
ter, let the water be given them with a fpout, not letting any 
come on their leaves. The plants will foon recover themfelves 
and grow, and the infe&s will difappear. It muft be obferved, 
that if the plants have fhewn fruit, they fhould not be put into 
larger pots. 

‘ It was formerly the pra&tice of moft people who cultivated 
this fruit in Europe, to build dry ftoves in’ which they kept 
their plants in winter, placing the pots on fcaffolds, and in the 
fummer to keep them in hot-beds of tanners bark under frames, 
but this is found by late experience a bad method, for the glaffes 
lying fo near over the plants, there is not a fufficient quantity 


of air in the bed to nourifh the fruit and give. it that vinous fla- 
your 
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vour which good fruit always abounds with; and when théfe 
glaffes are clofely fhut down in the night, the vapours which 
arife from the fermentation of the tan, and the perfpiration of 
the plants are clofely pent in, and being condenfed againft the 
glafles fall in water on the plants. ‘Therefore to remedy thisin- 
convenience, it is now the practice to erect low ftoves with pits 
therein for the hot-bed; thefe ‘are built different ways, accord- 
ing tothe fancy of the contriver.’ 

The judicious reader, upon confulting Mr. Miller under the 
title Ananas, will find that Mr. Wheeler has borrowed from 
him, almoft word for word, this account, except the part of it 
where he mentions Mr. Barnes’s differing in opinion from Mr. 
Miller, with refpe& to the management of plants infefted with 
‘infe&s. 

After all, however, we allow, that the work now before 
us is very ufeful, and will doubtlefs prove of great fervice to 
many whofe pockets will not permit them to purchafe a 
larger and more complete dictionary on the fubje&, we mean 
Mr. Miller’s, 
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Art. VI. The Elements of Agriculture. By M. Duhamel Du Mon- 
ceau, of the Royal Academy of Sciences in France, and Fellow of 
the Royal Society in London, ec. Fe. Ge. Tranflated from the 
Original French, ‘and revifed by Philip Miller, F.'R. S$. Gar- 
dener to the Worfoipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelfea, and 
Member of the Botanick Academy at Florence. In two Volumes, 
Sve. Illuftrated with Fourteen Copper Plates. Pr. 10s. fewed, 
Vaillant. . 


she work is a tranflation of a very ufeful abftra&t of M. 
Duhamel’s former writings on agriculture, in which he 
has preferved all the necefflary reafonings and conclufions, with- 
out troubling his readers with long and often repeated details of 
experiments. His motives for this publication will be beft told 
in his own words. 

‘ For many years, by inclination devoted to this ufeful Ja- 
bour, I have laid down feveral principles in agriculture, fupport- 
ed, not by mere conjecture, but repeated experiments ; but the 
refolation I made not to advance any unfupported opinions, 
obliged me, in the fix volumes I formerly publifhed on the cul- 
ture of lands, to make details of many experiments made in 
almoft every province of this kingdom ; infomuch that the 
fame fa& is fometimes mentioned and fupported by new proofs © 
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in every one of thofe volumes. This was certainly the trueft 
method of gaining entire credit, But feveral lovers of agricu!- 
ture have told me, that after having firmly eftablifhed my prin- 
ciples, it was proper to conneét them, in a more compact work, 
and give them detached from fuch details as, though at firft ne- 
ceflary to gain them credit, are now become fuperfluous ; ferv- 
ing only to divert the attention of the reader, particularly the 
induftrious hufbandman who has neither time nortafte to apply 
himfelf to the perufal of large works. Thefe reafons induced 
me to lay afide feveral pieces I had begun, and write an. ele- 
mentary treatife, or true Rudiments of Agriculture, in which I 
have attended only to what is abfolutely neceflary and ufeful. 

‘ Let it not be imagined that the principles which I have 
colle&ted in this work are new matters of which the antients 
wereignorant. No, I publifh them not as fuch; they confitt 
frequently of methods ufed in fome provinces, the utility of 
which it was neceflary to point out, and which [ was defirous 
of introducing into others where they were notknown. In one 
place they till the ground properly ; in another they are better 
acquainted with the ufe of manures; whilft in one country they 
fucceed well in the culture of certain plants they are in that 
refpe& entirely ignorant in another, &c. It therefore feemed 
neceflary to put it in the power of the hufbandman to know, 
and reap his advantages from, what was well done elfewhere. 
Thefe are well eftablifhed truths, and derive their principal 
merit from their fimplicity. For, not to deceive ourfelves, 
things too much complicated and,refined are no ways fuitable 
to wide-extended objects ; and in this light we muft view agri- 
culture. A refined hufbandry which requires particular care and 
attention, fcrupuloufly adhered to, may fucceed in a fmall farm, 
under the eye of an affiduous and intelligent proprietor ; but ia 
the hands of moft farmers, caufes badly combined will produce 
effects entirely oppofite to the primary views. 1 would have all 
prejudices and cuftoms known to be bad, rooted out; but it 
fhould be done by flow degrees, for it is not prudent to en- 
deavour too fuddenly to change cuftoms long eftablifhed. 

‘ Though it has been thought proper to abridge as much 
as poflible the details, yet is not this work thereby rendered 
obfcure. 

‘ General obfervations on the mechanifm of vegetation ; the 
beft methods of breaking up lands; wherein confiits the beft 
tillage, and what is to be expected from it. Of different ma- 
nures, the means of procuring them, and the beft method of 
ufing them; the choice and preparation of feeds, and the feve- 
ral ways of fowing them; the care that is required during the 
growth of the grain ; the manner of getting it in, threfhing, 
cleaning, 
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cleaning, and preferving it; which are the moft proper inftru- 
ments of hufbandry ; of the ufe of natural and artificial paftures ; 
the methods of procuring them ; the particular culture of fome 
ufeful plants ; laftly, a dete€tion of fome abufes that are an ob- 
ftacle to the progrefs of agriculture, are in general the fubjeéts 
treated of in the two volumes I now prefent to the public.’ 

In our review of this work we fhall purfue the. method la'd 
down by our author, and follow him ftep by ftep, that our 
readers may have a perfeét idea of what they may expe& to 
find in it. | 

The firft volume is divided into fix books, which are fubdi- 
vided into chapters and feétions. The firft book contains what 
our author calls Introductory Obfervations, being chiefly bota- 
nical defcriptions of the different parts of plants. In his divi- 
fion of plants he admits only of annuals and perennials, taking 
no notice, for brevity-fake, of biennials, &c. In treating of 
roots he gives his readers the forms of the feveral kinds of roots, 
and makes obfervations on tap-roots, on horizontal and lateral 
roots, and the extenfion of roots, not forgetting the fhoots which 
they make, and the ufes to which they may be applied. He 
then proceeds to the ftems and branches, of which, after having 
defcribed the feveral forms, he relates the manner of their un- 
folding, the ufes to which they may be applied, and gives his 
thoughts on the connection betwixt the roots and branches, 

The next ftep is, of courfe, to the leaves, of which he treats 
in the fame methodical way ; firft defcribing their form, next 
their ufe to vegetables, as well as the nature and advantages of 
them, fome obfervations on their properties, and inferences 
drawn from the ufe of leaves to plants. 

Of flowers and fruits our author then proceeds to treat, of 
the different parts of flowers, and adds fome obfervations on’ 
feeds and buds. 

Monf. Duhamel’s obfervations on the motion and nature of 
fap, which follow, are very curious, and well worth the atten- 
tion of the reader; he examines the long agitated queftion, 
whether the feveral kinds of plants require the fame nourifh- 
ment ? and we fhall particularly point out to our readers, his 
obfervations on the circulation of the fap in plants. 

In the laft chapter of this firft book, he treats of the nature 
of the feveral kinds of earth, viz. of loams, or mother earth; of 
clay ; of barren and fat fand; of marle and crayon, or chalky 
marl ; of cha!k and turf; of virgin earth; of foil too ftrong or 
too light, and the means of remedying thefe defe&s ; of foils 
that fuffer water to pafs and fuch as retain it; and of feveral 
other foils which require preparation. 
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Book the fecond treats of the preparations neceffary to be 
given to land to obtain a good crop, to the knowledge of which 
he leads his readers by almoft infenfible degrees. He firit 
defcribes the method of breaking up lands, treating afterwards 
of wood-lands, heaths, paftures natural and artificial, meadows, 
of ustilled lands, and the manner of breaking them up; of 
lands that are too wet; and laftly of ftoney lands. Our author 
in the next chapter proceeds to tillage, defertbing its advan- 
tages, the different ways of plowing, and treats of the inftru- 
ments ufed in tillage—Manures next follow, which ‘he divides 
into fuch as are obtained from the mineral: kingdom, from ve- 
getables, and from animal fubftances, concluding this chapter 
with fome general obfervations on their nature. 

The methods of bringing lands into tillage naturally follow. 
We here find him treating of the apportioning or allotting the 
feveral parts of a farm ; he tells us the method of laying out 
lands in Normandy and the Angoumois, and defcribes Monf, 
Petullo’s method. 

When land is manured, plowed, and laid out, it is natural - 
enough to think of fowing ; feeds, therefore, are the next things 
treated of. He here direéts the farmer im his choice of feed, 
and fays a word or two of frudtifying liquots, or fteeps, which 
he does not feem much to approve of.—Sowing the feed next 
engages the attention of this ingenious writer and naturaliit ; 
he defcribes the proper feafon and weather for doing it, the fe- 
veral methods in which it is done, the depth at which the feed’ 
fhould be laid, the quantity of feed that fhould be ufed, and the 
diftance that fhould be obferved betwixt the feeds. Of weeds 
and infeéts he then treats, telling us the manner of extirpating 
weeds, and the methods of guarding againft the ravages of in- 
feéts and birds, which concludes the fecond book. 

Book the third is replete with very curious matter, treating of 
the diftempers of grain.—The thinking and prudent farmer 
would do well, to read this book, as we are of opinion, that in 
it the caufes of the feveral diftempers of grain are more minute- 
ly inveftigated than in moft others in which this intricate fubje& 
is treated of—~He gives us the characters and caufes of fmut, 
and the methods of guarding againft it—In the fame perfpicuous 
method he treats of the charbon, or burnt grain, a much more 
fatal and infe&ious diftemper. His account of the ergot, a 
diftemper which chiefly affeéts rye, is very curious, and the 
more fo, as this has been fuppofed the principal caufe of the 
dreadful difafter which happened to the poor family at Watti- 
fham. Our author then proceeds to treat of mildewed corn; 
of empty-eared corn, of parched or fhriveled corn, of abortive or 
rickety corn, of barren corn,’and laid or lodged corn, which con- 
cludes the book, Book 
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Book the fourth treats of getting in grain under feveral di- | 
ftin & heads. —This author firft informs his readers of the pre- 
parations neceflary to be made againft harveft, of the proper 
time, and the different ways of cutting corn.—Next follows an 
extract of a paper of Monf. de Lille on the mowing of wheat, . 
together with a defcription of the fcythe and the mechanifm of 
the mowi This is a very curious part of the work before us, 
efpecially as ‘from this bint the Society of Arts are endeavouring 
, to introduce the mowing of wheat into England : we therefore 

tfecommend it to the attention of our readers. 

_ The next thing we come to is the houfing and drefling of 
corn, the method of cafling it, and of feparating grain of dif+ 
ferent qualities. 

We cannot but commend our author for the natural and fim- 
ple order in which he has arranged the feveral parts of his work; 
nothing could more properly follow the houfing and drefiing corn, 
than the methods to be taken to prefefye it, which M. Duhamel 
treats ofin the fifth book, where the reader will beinftru€ted in what 
manner to guard againft the ravages of weevils, baflard moths, 
and corn caterpillars ; he will be taught how to remedy the 
inconveniencies of common granaries. He will alfo be told ia 
what manner grain is preferved in provinces where the fun has 
great power. Our author then proceeds to unfold the method 
of preferving grain pra@ifed, with great fuccefs, by himfelf, for 
many years ; he defcribes his ftoves, and the kind of granarie¢ 
in which the dried corn ought to be kept, alfo the method of 
giving this corn frefh air, | 

This able naturalift, in his next book, which is the fixth and 
laft of the firft volume, takes for his fabje& the principles and 
advantages of the new hufbandry, ihvented by our countryman 
Mr. Tull. He prefents to our view the many advantages de- 
tived from frequent tillage, and the great faving of (eed there is in, 
the new way.—We are next inftruétedin two other methods of 
practifing the new hufbandry, the firft by hand-hoeing, the fe~ 
cond with the common and ordinary inplements. To thefe are 
added M. de Lignerolle’s remarks on the praétice of the new 
hufbandry, with a conclufion that the new hufbandry may be 
confined to the ufe of thedrill-plow alone. We then find an~ 
fwers to the chief obje€tions that can be made to the principles 
of the new hufbandry.—Firit, Whether the new method of cul- 
tivating wheat will not hurt the cultivation of oats and other foft 
corn. Secondly, Whether the new hufbandry will not injure 
the paftures. And, thirdly, Whether it is not attended with 

a greater expence than is adequate to the value of the crop¢ 
produced by it. Monf. Duhamel makes a very candid conclu- 


fidn; allowing that the difficulties encreafe in proportion to the 
Pz extent 
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extent of the land that is to be cultivated, and that, in many 
circumftances ‘ this hufbandry cannot beput in practice : 1. In 
common field land, the fummer ftirrings cannot be given with- 
out damaging the adjacent land, or too great a lofs of foil, par- 
ticularly in fmall pieces ; for there muft, at the two ends of the 
piece, be room for the plow toturn. 

‘ 2, This hufbandry is quite impracticable in countries where 
the poor have aright of commonage on the ftubbles, &c. 

* 3. When this hufbandry is put in practicein the years when 
the neighbouring lands are in wheat, all goes well ; but the fe- 
cond year, when they are in fpring-corn ; and the third year, 
when they are in fallow, the field cultivated in the new way is 
fingly in wheat, and becomes the prey of birds: this inconveni- 
e1ice alone is more confiderable than would be imagined.’ 

[ To be continued. } 





Arr. VII. De Catarrho, et de Dyfenteria Londinenfi, Epidemicis 
utrifgue An. M.DCC.LXII, Lidellus, Au&ore Georgio Baker, 
Coll. Reg. Med. Londin. & Coll. Reg. Cantab. Socio, &F Reg. 
Societ. Sodali. gto. Pr. 2s. 6d. Whifton and White. 


7 E cannot exprefs the author’s intention, in this very 

elegant publication, better than by tranfcribing his 

prefatory addrefs to the reader, which will at once givea fpeci- 
men of his ftile and modefty. 

‘ Ducrum morborum memorabilium, qui in eundem annum, 
hic veris, ille autumni fOboles, inciderint, in publicum prodit 
hiftoria : nuda ea, ac fimplex ; nullo orationis fuco, nullis the- 
orie oblefamentis commendata, De caufis, que nos plerum- 
que latent, parum folicitus, id unice volo, doque operam dili- 
genter, ut oftendam, qui & quales hi morbi re ipfa fuerint, & 
quali ope profligandi. Hocenim mihi perfuafifimum habeo, 
conjecturalia omnia ac commentitia adeo non rationali medici- 
nz infervire, ut, ab ipfis, artis incunabulis ad hac ufque tempo- 
ra, nulla ei res majori aut impedimento fuerit, aut dedecori. 
lique femper fcriptores de re medica optime meruiffe vifi funt, 
gui nullis hujufmodi diverticulis devil abrepti, fed in morbis ip- 
fis, ipforumque curationibus obfervandis defixi, fidis omnia lite- 
ris mandarunt; nihil, nifi naturam rerum evidentem, fenfibuf- 
gue & rectz rationi plane obviam, veritatemque ipfam contem- 
plati. 

‘ Cum id mihi certum deftinatumque animo effet, fi quid in 
hac re poffem, his ipfe editis periclitatus fum ; plura fortaffis 
identid:m, fi hac arriferiat, et fi res ita ferat, daturus, Tu vero 
interim vale, & fave,’ 
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Dr. Baker, in the firft treatife, after having given a general 
and fuccin& account of the weather, as well before the epide- 
mic catarrh thewed itfelf, as during its continuance, thews that . 
very little ftrefs ought to be laid on meteorological obfervations, 
towards dete&ting the true caufe of epidemical difeafes. That 
the fenfible qualities of the air did not occafion this catarrh, 
feems more than probable, from this curious obfervation, That 
adjacent places fuffered by it at very different times. Indeed, as 
our author juftly obferves, our knowledge in this fubjeét is ex- 
tremely limited ; and whatever pains have been taken to invefti- 
gate fuch occult caufes, medicine, in this refpedt, is {till where 
Sydenham left it. 

The fymptoms of a difeafe, which almoft every one felt in 
fome degree, are related with accuracy and precifion ; and the 
method of cure, fo far as the experience of a few weeks could 
eftablith it, is laid down in a clear and rational manner. We 
have lixewife as much of the hiftory of the difeafe in other coun- 
tries, as came to the author’s knowledge, who feems to have 
taken pains in order to acquire information of this kind. 

In his fecond treatife, viz. on the epidemic dyfentery of the 
fame year, he gives us, we believe, as complete an hiftory of that 
difeafe, as is any-where to be found. Such a delineation of all 
its phanomena is here drawn, as, we conceive, will beft pleafe 
thofe who are beft acquainted with the difeafe. 

In his method of cure, he differs from the generality of writ- 
ers, in fome refpe&s. Particularly he fays that fmall dofes of 
emetic tartar was the beft vomit to dyfenteric patients, He does 
not allow ipecacuanha to have had fufficient efhicacy to unload 
the prime vie; nor has his experience taught him that ipecacu- 
anha has any fpecific virtues in a dyfentery. The other ad- 
vantages of emetic tartar over ipecacuanha which he mentions, 
are, that it moft powerfully promotes the excretions of the fkin, 
and generally too operates ftrongly as a purgative, 

Riubarb is likewife rejeted by our author in the beginning 
of the difeafe ; its effe&t having been fometimes found little, or 
none at all; but ever flow, and very apt to encreafe the tor- 
mina and flatulence; the lenient purges therefore feem very 
rationally to be preferred. We have beard that our army-. 
phyficians found this treatment anfwer, both in Germany and 
the Weft Indies. 

Ciyfters, though fometimes they were found to be of ufe in 
relieving the sermina, in many patients ferved only, to increafe 
them. The tender parts were irritated by the mildeft injec- 
tions, even by fuch as one would have thought focthing to the 
mo fenfible. 
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With regard to opiates, Dr.Baker diffuades prattitioners from 
their ufe, till natural ftools have been procured. On this fub- 
je& he quotes a curious paflage from Alexander Trallianus ; 
who criticifes the too frequent cuftom of giving any kind of 
narcotic prematurely. 

When confidering the ufe of fomentations, he tells us that, 
in one cafe, he found remarkable good effeéts from the warm 
bath ; and that he was induced to try it froma perfuafion that 
the dyfentery and cholic bore a near affinity to each other. The 
warm bath, as far as we know, has not been recommended in 
this difeafe by any other writer. | 

The whole concludes with an account of the diffeGion of a 
gentleman, who died of this dyfentery, communicated to the 
author by Mr. Hewfon; and witha letter from Dr. Wollafton, 
who relates with accuracy and perfpicuity the appearances 
which he found in the inteftines of two failors, who lately died 
of the fame difeafe in Guy’s Hofpital ; and the morbid appear- 
ances of the inteftine are exprefled in two copper- plate prints. 

This may faffice to give the reader a general idea of the work 
before us ; which, we muft own, has given us much pleafure. 
The doétrine we think not unworthy of the prefent times, in 
which the ufeful arts and natural knowledge have been carried to 
fo high a pitch : but the ftile and manner of writing carries the 
imagination back at leaft as far the age of Mead and Freind. 





Art. VIII. 4 Treatife upon Wheel Carriages; foewing their prefent 
" Defes: With a Plan and Defcription of a new conftrued Wag- 
gon: Which will effectually preferve and improve the public Roads, 


and be more ufeful, cheap, aud handy to the Proprietor, 8v0. Pr. 
1s.6d. Crowder, 


HIS treatife, which is infcribed to the fociety for encou- 
raging arts, manufactures, andcommerce, is divided into 
two parts. Mr, Bourn fets out, in the firft part, with mention- 
ing the great importance of the fubje& he writes on, obferving 
{hat «the reafon fo little hath appeared from the prefs, upon 
this fiubje&, may be owing to the few.engaged in this way of life 
that have an improved capacity ;'and people of parts and edu- 
cation applying their ftugies otherwife, cannot be expected fuf- 
ficiently converfant with what requires intimacy and experience, 
joined with fpeculation and theory.’ 

Our author thenenters more immediately on his fubjeét, firft 
fetting forth the difadvantages of narrow wheels, in that they da- 
mage a road more than broad ones, that ‘ the attrition and 
pricing of narrow wheels, is more than that of broad; and 
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fooner frets and reduces the hardeft materials to powder: the 
broad rolls or tumbles over the materials, and leaves behind a 
more confolidated and even traé. 

‘ The narrow feels every crevice, finks into the minuteft 
hollow, which is the caufe of that jolting, tottering motion, 
which not only further damages the road but the carriage too ; 
and alfo very much retards and deadens its progreffive direc- 
tion. 

‘ But when wheels are very broad, they move along with a 
more firm and fteady pace ; pleafant to the cattle, eafy to the 
carriage, beneficent tothe roads, and fpeedier in their progrefs.’ 

After having fhewn the inconvenience of narrow wheels, Mr. 
Bourn proceeds to examine the ftructure of nine-inch wheels, 
which he feems to approve of next to thofe of his own inven- 
tion. 

Our author, in a note, has the following remarkable anec- 
dote refpefting the firft ufe of broad wheels. —* The firft fet of 
broad wheels made ufe of in roads in this kingdom, were ereé- 
ed by Mr. James Morris, of Brock-Forge, near Wiggan in Lan- 
cafhire; who having a deep bad road to pafs with his team, ad- 
vifed with me upon the fubje&; I mentioned the making of 
the fellies of his wheels of an uncommon width : he accordingly 
made his firft fet thirteen inches, and the next year another of 
nine inches in the fole; and his travelling with thefe to Liver- 
pool, Warrington, and other places, was took notice of by fome 
perfons of diftin@ion, particularly lord Strange, and Mr. Hard- 
man, member for Liverpool, é&c. who, after making ftriét en- 
quiries of Mr. Morris, concerning their nature and properties, 
reported their utility to the houfe, which occafioned an a& of 
parliament being made in their favour.’ 

This ingenious mechanic next proceeds to give an account of 
his improvement of the waggon, after fome previous reafonings, 
in the manner following. 

‘ Now that we may obtain thefe two material, thefe only im- 
portant purpofes, (to wit) making the carriage move forward 
witha fieady, even ealy pace, as upon atrue plane; and at the 
fame time, inftead of hurting, benefitting the roads, by level- 
ling and confolidating them, I would recommend having the 
wheels made in the following manner: 

« Let there be run out of caft iron at the founders hollow 
rims or cylinders, about two feet high, fixteen inches broad or 
wide, and from one to near two inches in thickaefs, according 
to the defign or neceflity of the proprietor, and the burden he 
intends them to bear. Let the fpace, or cavity within thefe 
cylinders be filled up folid with a block of wood, through the 
ceater of which infert your arbor or gudgeon, and leave it two 
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inches and fix eighths at each end longer than the cylinder ; 
which parts muft be round, and about two inches thick, being 
the pivots, and when the whole is well wedged, the wheel is 
complete. 

‘ Jn order to fix thefe to the carriage, at each end of the 
wheels or rollers muft be an upright piece or plank, two inches 
and an half thick, one foot wide, and about two feet two inches 
high or long; the lower end of thefe planks ftand upon the 
pivots ; through the upper end pafles the crofs-beams to which 
they are faftened by iron fcrew-pins *. The lower beam may 
be about feven inches broad, four inches thick, and fix foot 
eleven inches long; upon this ftands the tail-pole and wings or 
Jaces, over thefe the upper crofs-beam, which muft be three 
inches deep, the fame thicknefs and length as the lower one, 
thefe are pinned together by iron fcrews, as in common wag- 
gons. This is a defcription of the hinder part of the carriage ; 
tlie fame ratio muft be obferved in the fore part; but a more 
circumitantial account will be needlefs, and in order to afhit 
the reader’s imagination, I refer him to the plate annexed to 
this piece. | 

‘ Here then is a folid wheel, which anfwers all the intenti- 
ons of the garden-roller ; now can any thing be conceived, that 
would have fo happy a tendency upon the roads? to render them 
{mooth and even, to harden and encruft the furface, and make 
it refemble a terrafs walk? I fay, can any thing be equal to 
thefe kind of caft metal rollers, to produce the foregoing ef- 
feéts ; nor will thefe wheels be fubject to any cafualties, with- 
out fpokes, without fellies, without ftrakes or nails, or nave or 
bouks ; and ever-during wheel made of fteel (for caft metal is a 
kind of iteel) as hard and durable, that cannot be hurt by vio- 
lence, or be affected by weather, neither fun or wind, can crack 
or warp it, nor willit ftand in need of a wain-houfe to pre- 
ferve it. 

‘ Now although thefe wheels occupy fo wide a fpace upon 
the ground, yet I would by no means advife, that in carriages 
of more wheels than. two, the fore wheels fhould go in the 
fame tra& with the hinder ones: but let them be fo placed, 
that their outfides extend no wider than the infide of the hin- 
der wheels. Prefuming therefore that the diftance of the hin- 
der wheels from outfide to outfide are fix feet fix inches, there 
will not be above twelve or fourteen inches fpace, but what 
will be paffed over by a fore or hinder wheel, as followeth. 





* «The beams, or crofs-beams (as I term them) on which the 
carriage ftands, and which anfwers to, and is conftituted in the 


place of the prefent axletree.’ 
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The diftance of the hinder wheels from wet 6 6 


to outfide, 





‘ Thus do thefe wheels prefs upon almoft all that fpace that 
is contained under the whole breadth of the carriage; and in 
regard, under their influence, there can be no tract funk below 
the level of the road, which will appear like a fmooth hard 
floor, or fheet of gravel from fide to fide; fo with confidence 
we may affirm they will move forward with more fweetnefs and 
eafe than any other fort: for certainly the narrow wheel that 
plows and tears up the material, and breaks through the cruft 
or face of the road, wearing deep channels therein; nor even 
the nine inch wheel, with its bevil uneven periphery, beftuck 
with a multitude of rough-headed nails, are to be compared to 
the {mooth face of the cylinders here mentioned and propofed, 
that a& as garden rollers to comprefs and glaze the carpet on 
which they move, rendering more folid and durable the undif 
turbed, uncffended materials of the furface. . And if, notwith- 
ftanding the uncouthnefs of its prefent form, the nine-inch 
wheels are fo much preferable to the narrow ; how much more 
ufeful and excellent will the wheels be here defcribed.,’ 

This then is Mr. Bourn’s improvement on the waggon, whe- 
ther it will meet with the approbation of our readers we know 
not ; but for our parts we cannot think it a /ght piece of ma- 
chinery, and are apt to insagine it will not foon be brought in- 
to ufe. 

The remainder of the firft part of this treatife is taken up 
with obfervations on the benefit of toll-gates, and other matter, 
trite and not very important. 

We come now to part the fecond, which Mr. Bourn entitles 
A few Remarks on the Highways. Here our author exclaims, and 
indeed not without reafon, again{ft the prefent method of mend- 
ing parifh roads, by what is called ftatute-work ; obferving 
that the furveyor, at the conclufion of his office, leaves manifeft 
marks of ignorance, irregularity, inability, and floth. He feems 
to with that a kind of police was eftablifhed for making and 
mending our public roads, fubje& to the quarter feffions, or at 
certain appointed conventions, to the infpection and governance 
of the juftices and leading gentlemen, to order and put in mo- 
tion the fprings of the machinery. 

According to the opinion of our author, a good road ought 
to be conftruded with greatart. He would have dire&tors and 
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mile-ftones for the ufe of travellers. The hedges, he fays, fhould 
be kept in good order, and plathed at leaft once in four years, 
Four feet, he obferves, fhould be referved on one or both fides 
of the road, for the benefit of foot paffengers, and channels 
fhould be funk fix feet wide, and not lefs than two feet below 
the crown of the foot and carriage way. Laftly, he would have 
the © carriage tract be the fegment of a circle whofe diameter is 
fixty-feven feet ; the chord of the fegment thirty-two feet. Al- 
Jowance of more compafs may be made when near to populous 
places. Thecrown of the arch will rife above the fubtenfe two 
feet, which will be fuficiently circular to anfwer every purpofe 
and to cait off that moifture, which together with narrow 
wheels are the two main enemies that wage war againft and de- 
fizoy all our roads.’ 

We have not the leaft doubt but that a perfe&t idea may be 
formed of this treatife from what has already been obferved. 
What we have now therefore to add, relates chiefly to the man- 
ner in which it is written. 

The fubje& is of acknowledged importance, and Mr. Bourn 
feems well acquainted with it.—Many judicious and fenfible 
hints are thrown out in the courfe of the pamphlet; but there is 
a quaintnefs, a conceit, and an affectation, in the ftile, which we 
cannot approve of, Treating of the narrow wheel, he has the 
following paflage. ‘ This explains why a narrow wheel in the 
courfe of a day’s ftage, makes many more revolutions than a 
broad of the fame height or diameter, becaufe it paffes alopg a 
more fcalloped or indented furface, which indentures it is its na- 
tural tendency to encreafe, rifing over every minute eminence 
with an elaborate deliberatencfs; but, on the contrary, finks 
with a precipitated impetus into each irriguous bafon or fluice, 
which in wet feafons cheguers the way, with innumerable little 
pools that are long in drying, and contribute to foften the face 
of the road, fo that the materials, (as in morter) eafily flide 
from their fituation, are either crufhed and buried with mud, or 
at leaft their difpofition, and the texture of the ttrata, is difturb- 
ed and broken; and thus, by an unobferved, unattended to 

rocefs, the road foon becomes fouaderous and impaffable ; 
dirt, holes, and fuch floughs are formed, which when they become 
quite intolerable, the country people repair, if it may be called 
yepairs, by throwing in faggots.’ And again, in the next page, 
* See how /weetly that machine moves along! how goodly the 
horfes in couplets flep like foldiers on duty! with what a con- 
fiant fteady /wimming pace, it rolls along the path! how fine, 
fmooth, and even it hardens and planefies the face thereof, and 
makes it almoft impenetrable !’ Once more we muft beg our 
peaders patience. After faying much in praife of good roads, 
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he has thefe words—‘ For what a gladdening afpe@, what an 
enlivening cheering paradifaic countenance does a country af- 
fume from thefe when completely fine?’ and in another place, 
recommending his caf awvheels, he fays, ‘ Thefe, then, when in 
action with heavy loads, will {0 effelually planifh, denfify, and 
clofe up the earth’s pores, as not eafily to admit of wet, &c.’ 

We cannot conclude this article, without giving our readers 
a fpecimen of Mr. Bourn’s power in the fublime. Elevated by 
his fubje&, he fays, ‘ Had a Boyle or a Newton, with their abili- 
ties, been doomed to follow a waggon for feven years, what 
lights would they have thrown upon the fubje&? the whole 
energy of Euclid had been poured upon every ftep: the effects 
of the waggon upon the road, and the road upon the waggon, 
would have been afcertained and exemplified by mathematical 
demonftration. A calculation of the value of carriage through 
the nation, might perhaps have employed their genius; and 
may-be in the counter-fcale that of the fea in contraft. Fewel 
for our fires, manure for our lands, gravel, ftone, timber, lime, 
together with all the various tribes of manufafures would have 
been minutely and refpegtively confidered, nor would they have 
paffed by the advantage of expediting of troops for the defence 
of this our ifland, What important effects {pring from Good 
Roads ! 

‘ Let us then lay ourfelves out to attain this happy iffue, and 
make every highway fupply the place of a navigable f{tream.” 

After all, though our author may bea little miftaken in the 
manner in which he has given his thoughts to the public, the 
matter is, for the moft part, good; andif he is defirous of 
correcting the faults pointed out in his ftile, no more need be 
done than to quit the surgid for the natural. . 





Art. IX. The Hiffory of the Difcovery and Conqueft of the Canary 
Lflands : Tranflated from a Spanith Manufcript, lately found in 
the Ifland of Palma. With an Enquiry into the Origin of the An- 
cient Inhabitants, Towhich is added, a Defeription of the Canary 
Iflands, including the Modern Hiftory of the Inhabitants, and an Ae- 
count of their Manners, Cuftoms, Trade, Sc, By George Glas. 
ato. Pr. 15s. Durham. [Concluded.) 


W* have already brought this hiftory down to the year 
1476, when Diego de Herrera and Ignes Peraza were 
obliged to fell their rights to the iflands of Canaria, Teneriffe, 
and Palma, for about 30001. After this ceflion Diego de Her~ 


pera re returned to Lancerota, and from thence he went upon fome 
wild 
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wild expeditions to the coaft of Africa; and here we have feveral 
Spanith rhodomontades concerning the attachment of Saavedra 
and others to the Chriftian religion, and the great offers they 
rejected if they would become converts to Mohamedifm. 

The author of this hiftory, after very improperly blending 
fome topographical accounts of the iflands he treats of, purfues 
it. Their Catholic majefties, when they had made the bargain with 
Herrera, which vetted in him the poffeffion of the three iflands, 
fitted out a fleet to conquer them, the command of which was 
given to Don Juan Rejon, who was accompanied by Don Juan 
Bermudas, dean of Rubicon, who was very converfant in all the 
affairs of the Canary Iflands. This armament dropt anchor on 
the 22d of June, 1477, near the port of Ifletes, where they dif- 
embarked, and from whence a woman (no doubt one of their 
own agents) after conduting them to a place where the city of 
Palma is now built, difappeared all of a fudden. Some time be- 
fore this, the guanarteme, or prince, of Telde being dead, one 
Doromas fucceeded him, in prejudice to the late prince’s eldeft 
fon, who put himfelf under the protection of the king of Gal- 
dar, his kinfman. The invafion of the Spaniards united all 
parties upon the ifland, and they refolved to give them battle 
the next day. A patley preceded this engagement, in which 
Rejon, in the name of their Catholic majefties, moft humanely 
offered them the protection of Spain, that is, to be flaves; but 
in cafe of refufal war and deftru&tion was denounced. The na- 
tives rejeCted this propofition with manly indignation, and a 
battle enfuing, ‘ it continued for three hours, fays our author, 
without any apparent advantage on either fide: at length Juan 
Rejon finding his army beginning to give way in that part where 
they were attacked by the intrepid Adargoma, he flew thither 
to fupport and encourage his troops ; where fingling out Adar- 
goma, he charged him furioutly, and wounded him fo defperate- 
Jy in the thigh with his lance, that he lay on the ground for 
dead. ‘The Canarians, initead of being difcouraged at the fall 
of their champion, were fired with freth rage, falling on like 
incenfed tygers, infomuch that it might be faid the conflict only 
then began. Burt this ardour of the Canarians, like the laft 
blait of a furious tempeft again{ft a mighty oak, which it fhakes 
to its very root, was not long before it fpent itfelf, and was fuc- 
ceeded by a fenfible abatement of vigour; and they foon after 
retired, but in good order, leaving behind them Adragoma pri- 
foner, and three hundred men killed on the field of battle, be. 
fides many wounded: of the Spaniards only feven were killed 
and twenty-fix wounded. This great inequality of lofs muft 
have been owing to the difference of weapons ufed in the en- 
gagement, for about that time the Spaniards had learned a 
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ule of fire-arms; and moreover the Canarians were much ter- 
rified at the fight of the horfes, which on this occafion made 
their firft appearance in Gran Canaria. After this battle, which 
was called the battle of Guiniguada, the natives never attempted 
to engage the Spaniards again on level ground, but contented 
themfelves with harrafling them in their marches up the coun- 
try, efpecially in the mountainous part, in which the Spaniards 
by little and little, had fhut them up ; for they were afraid to 
venture into the plain near the fea-fhore, on account of the ene- 
my’s cavalry, In'the mean time the Spaniards fet about ere&- 
ing a fort for their fecurity. Thofe who were not employed in 
this work, were fent out in parties to bring in cattle and prifon- 
ers, and fo harraffed the poor fifhermen, whofe way of living 
obliged them to be near the fea-fide, that many of them came 
into.the camp through mere neceffity, and empraced the Roman 
Catholic faith ; and being baptized, they received paffports from 
the dean, to protect them from being molefted in their bufinefs 
by his foldiers. The Spanifh officers now looking upon the 
ifland as good as reduced, returned thanks to God for having 
given them poffeflion thereof with fo little effufion of blood. 
As to Adargoma, they cured him of his wounds, and treated 
him fo well, that he was induced to become a convert to their 
religion, in the principles of which, and the Caftilian language, 
they took care to inftruct him. Shortly after he was fent to 
Spain. The following remarkable ftory is related of him, which 
happened during his refidence in that kingdom: his fame, as 
an extraordinary wreftler, having been {pread throughout all, 
Spain; and being one day at the archbifhop’s houfe in Seville, 
a peafant of La Mancha, famous likewife for his fkill in that 
exercife, who had heard fo much faid in praife of Adargoma, be- 
ing moved with a fpirit of emulation, challenged him to a trial 
of fkill. Adargoma accepted the challenge, and faid to him, 
«« Brother, fince we are to wreftle, it is neceffary we firft drink 
together :” then taking a giafs of wine, he faid to the peafant, 
«* If you can, with both your hands, prevent my carrying this 
glafs of wine to my mouth, and drinking it, or caufe me to 
{pill one drop, then we will abfolutely wreftle together ; but 
if you cannot do this, I would advife you to return home.” 
Then drinking off the wine, in fpite of the other’s efforts to 
prevent him, the peafant, amazed at his prodigious ftrength, 
prudently took his advice and f{neaked off. ‘This happened in 
prefence of many witneffes.’ 

At this time the courts of Caftile and Portugal having a very 
bad underftanding one with the-other, the latter hearing that’ 
the Spaniards were attempting to conquer Gran Canaria, fitted 
out a large armament to afift the Canarians againft the Spa- 
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‘miards, and it was agreed between them, that the Portuguefe 

fhould attack the Spaniards by fea, while the natives did the fame 
By land; but the Portuguefe making an unadvifed landing were 
defeated, and returned home, which gave an opportunity for 
Rejon and his countrymen to tyrannize more and more over 
the natives, who, at lat, withdrew to their woods and faftneffes 
for fhelter, and this greatly diftreffed the Spaniards for fubGift- 
ence. Theconfequence of this was a difference between Rejon 
and déan Bermudas, who fent over heavy complaints to the 
court of Caftile againit his autagonift, for wafting provifions, 
and fpinning out the war to an unneceflary length. Our au- 
thor feems to thiok that this charge was without grounds. Af- 
ter this, Rejon made an ineffectual voyage to Lancerota ; > but,’ 
wpom his return te Canaria, he found himfelf fuperfeded i in his 
government by PedrodeAlgava, whowas fent from Spain, in con- 
fequence of the complaints the dean had preferred at court againft 
Rejon, who was foon after arrefted and carried prifoner to Spain. 
He there cleared him(elf foeffe@ually from all the charges again{t 
him, that he was fent back to Canaria, as commander in chief 
of ailthe forces upon the ifland ; but for want of fome forma- 
ities in his commifiion, both the dean and the governor refufed 
to receive him as fuch. After this, they invaded the diftric of 
Tiranana, where they met with no oppofition at firft, but upon 
their march back to their fhips, they were attacked by the na- 
tives, and many of them killed. Rejon again returned to Spain,’ 
and obtained a regular confirmation of his commiffion. He ac- 
cordingly went over to Gran Canaria, feized his rival Algava, 
and cut off his head. It appears that all this time the Spaniards 
uipon Gran Canaria were in great want of provifions, and this 
obliging them to commit farther inroads upon the natives, 
the latter refolved to put all the Spanifh prifoners to death ; but 
they were prevented by a religious woman, whofe fon, we are 
told, was a man of fome confequence in the ifland, and a Roman 
Catholic in his heart, 

His Catholic majefty, underftanding that great diforders ftill 
prevailed amongft his fubjects in the Canaries, fent over thither. 
Pedro de Vera as his governor, who arrived at the port of | 
Filetes' on the r8th of Aupuft, 1480. After his arrival he ar- 
refted Rejon, and fent him prifoner to Spain; but he was again’ 
acquitted, and obtained the command of fome troops-that were 
deftined for the conqueft of the ifland of Palma. Pedro de Ve- 
ra then made an inroad into the government of Doramas, who 
engaged him hand to hand, and being wounded, defired to be 
baptized ; but he died foon after the ceremony was over. Not- 
withftanding this, the Spaniards were far from having com- 
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continued to make a bold ftand, though Pedro de Vera built a 
fort ata place called Gaete, to bridle them. Ventagoya, one 6 
the principal perfons of the diftri& of Galdar, propoled to his 
countrymen to ftorm the town of Palmas, and to exterminate. 
all the Spaniards; which was accordingly attempted, but without 
fuccefs. By this time Rejon, in confequence of his new commif- 
fion, arrived with 300 men off Palma, where he was denied ad- 
miffion by Pedro de Vera ; upon which Rejon attempted to land 
at Gomera, where he was killed by fome of the followers of 
Hernand Peraza; and his widow, donna Elvira, whom he had - 
brought along with him, réturned to Spain, to folicit for juftice’ 
upon her hufband’s murderers; but the troops under Rejos. 
were left at Gran Canaria. Hernand Peraza was ordered to 
be brought prifoner to Spain; but he obtained his pardon, upon 
his engaging to reduce Gran Canaria. ‘ But, fays our author, 
the principal caufe which procured him his pardon, was the fol- 
lowing: there was at court at that time, one donna Beatriz 
Bobadilla, a Iady of extreme beauty, and one of thé queen’s 
maids of honour, for whom the king was fuppofed to have a. 
paffion : now her.majefty thought fhe had found a good oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of her rival from court in at honourable 
way, by marrying her to Hernand Peraza. This defign the: 
effected ; and it is probable that on this account he obtained 
liis pardon, on condition of ferving in the conqueft of Gran 
Canaria. After the nuptials were celebrated, he embarked for 
the Canary Iflands, and arrived at Lancerota, where he and his 
fair fpoufe were kindly received by Diego de Herrera and donna 
Ignes Peraza. They afterwards went to Gomera, where he 
raifed a body of eighty of the natives, with whom he returned 
to Lancerota, where he raifed a number more, amounting in 
the whole to one hundred and fifty men. With thefe and 
twelve horfes he went to Gran Canaria, in order to fulfil the 
conditions of his pardon. On the firft of February 1482, he 
landed at Gaete, where Pedro de Vera had built the fort, as -be- 
fore mentioned, the garrifon of which was commanded by 
Alonzo Fernandez de Lugo; from thence he wrote to Pedro de 
Vera, excufing himfelf for not firlt waiting upon him at Palmas, 

iving as his reafon, that he had heard Don Alonzo Jaimes, 
Brother to Donna Elvira, was in that city, to whom he did not 
chufe to give umbrage, and begged he might be allowed to re- 
main where he was. This requeft was granted; and the go- 
vernor managed matters fo as to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween him and Alonzo Jaimes.’ 

Peraza, in confequence of his undertaking, arrived at Gaete, 
where he made prifoner the guanarteme of Galdar, and plun- 
dered his territories, ‘—The guanarteme was fent over to Spain, 
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where he was baptized by the name of Ferdinando, fplendidly 
entertained, and fent back to Canaria. Before he left Spdin he 
obtained from his Catholic majefty a grant of the valley of 
Guayayedra. 

Pedro de Vera ftill continued to a& as commander in chief in 
Gran Canaria, to which new recruits were fent, under one Mi- 
guel de Morifca, and Hernand Peraza was fuffered to return to 
his ifland of Gomera. The guanarteme of Galdar, by this time, 
returning from Spain, endeavoured to bring his friends and de- 
pendents into the fubjection of the invaders. He prevailed 
with fome, but the greater number declared that they would die 
in defending their ifland, inch by inch, rather than fubmit to 
fo infamous a people asthe Spaniards. This being reported to 
Pedro de Vera, he attempted to reduce them by force, but met 
with a moft gallant refiftance. ‘The natives, however, were at 
Jaft tired out, and offered to fubmit ; but the valliant Tafarte, 
whom they had chofen for their leader, rather than yield, deftroyed 
himfelf. Pedro de Vera multered about 1000 men, by whom 
he was determined to complete the conqueft of Gran Canaria; 
but the inhabitants affembled at Anfite, a place deemed im- 
pregnable. Don Ferdinando, according to our author, faw the 
confequences that muft attend the obftinate refittance which his 
former fubjects were preparing to make againft the Spaniards, 
and at laft perfuaded the natives to a fubmillion, which they come 
plied with in a molt difmal manner ; but their two principal 
leaders, rather than be flaves, threw themfelves down a preci- 
pice, and perified. Don Ferdinando then brought down all 
the Canarians to the Spanifh camp, where Te Deum was fung for 
the furrender of Anfite, and the fubje&ion of Gran Canaria, 
and an anniverfary feftival has been ever fince obferved on that 
account. This great event happened on the 2gth of April, 
1483, which being notified to the court of Caftile, the govern- 
ment of the ifland was fettled, and moit of its lands diftributed 
among the Spanith foldiers. 

In 1485 Diego de Herrera died, and was buried with a moft 
pompous infcription, which he by no means deferved, He left 
to Hernand Peraza the iflands of Gomera and Hierro: . his 
fucce ffor was his fon by Donna Beatriz Bobadilla, named Guillen 
Peraza de Ayala, and ftiled count of Gomera. He left to San- 
cho Herrera the iflands of Lancerota and Fuertaventura. Pe- 
dro de Vera remained allthis time at his government of Gran 
Canaria, where he underftood that Hernand Peraza was in great 
danger at Lancerota, from a rebellion of the inhabitants : upon 
which Pedro failed for Gomera, and found Hernand Peraza be- 
fieged in a tower; but, upon the appearance of the Spanith 
fhips, the befiegers difappeared. Pedro overtaking fome of 
* them, 
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them; put them to death, and carrying 200 of them to Gran 
Canaria, he left Peraza and Donna Bobadilla greaily pleafe 
with his conduét. In the courfe-of this work we are entertain- 
ed with a moft amazing hiltory of Peraza’ s amours. 
Notwith{tanding the charms of his wife, who was looked up- 
on to be one of the fineft women of that age, he took a fancy to 
a Gomeran girl who lived in a caves and the natives, particu- 
larly one Pablo Hapalupu, an old man, whom Pedro had mal- 
treated, entered into a confpiracy with her to affaffinate Perazay 
who came to the wench’s cave, followed only by two of his do- 
mettics. She was attended by an old woman, who gave the 
alarm againft Peraza to the confpirators, and difcovered him, 
though dreffed in the wench’s habit ; upon which he was killed, 
His wife Donna Beatriz retired into the fortrefs, where fhe was 
foon befieged by the natives ; but the found means to advertife 
Pedro de Vera of her danger. He came to hef affiftance, and 
the befiegers retired to the mountains; but he ordered all the 
Gomerans, on pain of death, to attend at Peraza’s funeral, where 
he made them prifoners, and maffacred all the inhabitants 
of two diftrits, who were above fifteen years of age ; though 
few or none of them had any hand in Peraza’s murder. Their 
wives and children were fold for flaves, as were all the women 
and children of the Gomerans then refiding in Canaria, after 
putting to death all the males. Don Juan de Frias, who was 
then bifhop of the Canaries, detefting Pedro’s cruelty, expoftu- 
lated with him upon his behaviour ; and finding his own life td 
be in danger from his freedom, he went to Spain, to complain 
of his conduét, and Pedro de Vera was recalled from his go- 
vernment. The court of Caftile did not cenfure him for his 
cruelty, only finding it inconvenient to employ him in the Ca- 
naries, they gave him a commiffion in the wars of Granada 
againft the Moors. He feems, notwithftanding this prefermenty 
to have refented his recall; and his family thought themfelves 
fo unjuftly treated, that they committed adts falling very little 
fhort of rebellion ; fo that Hernando de Vera, one of Pedro’s 
fons, was obliged to take refuge under Donna Beatriz Bobadilla, 
who having an earneft defire to return to Spain, moft ungrate- 
fully feized upon his petfon, in compliance with a proclamation 
iffued by the queen, which promifed pardon for all crimes to any 
ohne who fhould bring him in a prifoner. But Donna Beatriz, in 
failing with her captive to Spain, was obliged, by ftrefs of wea- 
ther, to put into Madeira, where the Portuguefe, who had a 
great regard for the memory of Pedro de Vera, freed his fort 
Hernando from his confinement, and Donna Beatriz was oblig- 
ed, with great ignominy, to returnto Gomera. Here, properly 
{p<alting, the hiftorical narrative of this work ends; nor cad 
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we afford room for all the fubdivifions of its hiftory, and there- 
fore we are obliged to pafs to the other divifion we have menti- 
oned, that of the defcription of the country. 

The firft chapter of the third book treats of the ifland of 
Palma, the ancient inhabitants thereof, their manners, cuftoms, 
and worfhip. The author feems not to deny that the old inha- 
bitants were barbarians in the worft fenfe of the word, and like- 
wife idolaters; but the particulars which are adduced to prove 
this, though they carry mark of authenticity, are far from 
being of fufficient importance to be defcribed here. Our read- 
ers can receive no great additional information with regard to the 
famous ifle of Teneriffe, to what he has feenin other defcriptions 
of it; but many curious particulars are to be met with concerning 
the cuftoms of the old inhabitants, who, in general, were impreffed 
with the ftrongeft conviétion of a Supreme Being, whom they 
worfhipped under the groffeft deceptions. Alonzo de Lugo, a 
new Spanifh adventurer, reduced Teneriffe about the year 1493, 
and, after parcelling the lands of the ifland out to his followers, 
he was made governor of that and Palma. Returning to Go- 
mera, he married Donna Beatriz Bobadilla, who aéted on feve- 
ral occafions as a fovereign princefs, and with the greateft cru- 
elty. Being obliged to go to Spain, fhe was one morning found 
dead in her bed, and her death was attributed to the queen’s 
jealoufy, while her hufband Alonzo de Lugo was ftripped of his 
governments. , 

An enquiry concerning the origin of the natives of the Ca- 
nary iflands next follows, together with a kind of vocabulary of 
the language of the inhabitants. We are thenentertained with 
full defcriptions of all that relates to the inhabitants of Lance- 
rota and Fuertaventura, and we fhould be glad to oblige our 
readers with the particulars of our author’s adventures in thofe 
iflands, which are very defcriptive of the manners of the inha- 
bitants, could we do it without encroaching too much upon the 
room which we are obliged_to allot for this article. It is fuffi- 
cient to fay that the inhabitants are proud, poor, ignorant, and 
fuperftitious to the laft degree. The minutenefles of our au- 
thor’s defcriptions can never difguft a curious enquirer into the 
manners of mankind ; and, upon the whole, we muft recom- 
mend this performance as a new undertaking, there being, we 
apprehend, nothing in the Englifh or any other language fo fa- 
tisfa€tory upon the hiftory of thofe iflands. 
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Arr. X. Droit le Roy: Or the Rights and Prerogatives of the Im- 
perial Crown of Great Britain. By a Member of the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 80, Pr. 25. 6d. 


A? this publication has already met with a very high cen- 

fure, we fhall treat it as tenderly as we can, confiftently 
- with the duty we éwe to the public; nor indeed fhould we re- 
view it at all, were it not that many are too apt to be prepot- 
feffed in favour of any performance, be it ever fo wretched or 
criminal, after it falls under the rod of juftice. We muft, how- 
ever, do fo much juftice to the good fenfe of the people of Eng- 
land, at this time, as to acknowledge that we have met with 
few or no advocates for the doétrines contained in this piece ; 
and that feverity which, in former reigns, would have been con- 
demned as parliamentary perfecution, is in this applauded as an 
a& of public juftice. The cenfures inflited by parliament on 
Montague, Mainwaring, Sacheverel, and other prerogative- 
writers, were fo far from diminifhing the numbers of their par- 
tizans, that it increafed them; and the puntfhment of thofe 
authors turned out, in the end, to be the means of their pre- 
ferment. 

Nething can be more evident than that the ill-informed 
writer of this piece has been mifled by the oppofition-writers 
into a notion that the revival of prerogative-do&rines would 
not atall be difpleafing at this jun€ture; and therefore he, as 
ungeneroufly as injudicioufly, hazarded the boldeit ftroke that 
has been ftruck witiin this half century, in favour of defpotifm. 
He has endeavoured to clear away the cobwebs that hung round 
a juftly exploded dorine, and he has dragged to light princi- 
ples that exift no-where but in writings that are equally defpi- 
cable and deteftable. In an introduction prefixed to the work, 
he mentions an aé& of parliament of the 25th of Edward the 
firft, by which it is declared, that the Great Charter of liberties 
fha}l be taken as the Common Law, Had the author been in the 
fmalleft degree converfant with the hiftory ofEngland, he muft 
have feen that this very provifion overthrows his whole fyftem, 
by eftablifhing as law thofe liberties which were recovered by the 
peorse from an overbearing prerogative. The principle on 
which this act was founded is {till ftronger againft that now an- 
tiquated do&rine, which prevailed when priefts and clergymen 
were the fole interpreters of thelaw, and which, indeed, gained but 
too much ground for an age after the Reformation ; for it implies 
that thofe provifions for liberty were the laws of the land before 
the time of the Norman invafion ; and that the people, by the 
Great Charter, had acyuired no new rights, but that they bad 
eftablithed their o/d ones, This is net the only inconfiftency 
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introduced by our author into his introdu@ion ; by which he makes 
the common [aw and prerogative to be ome and the fame thing. 

He maintains that the almoft national ignorance of this great 
truth has mifled the people in their notions of right and wrong, 
and that too in fuch unguardedterms, that we fhalt not, for fome 
very flaming reafons, venture to tranfcribe them. He affirms 
that this national ignorance is owing to two caufes ; but we: 
believe ft would puzzle all the metaphyficians and politicians now 
alive to find out what thefe caufes are, or, when found out, to 
difcover the propriety of their being mentioned here. The 
firft is, the enlargement of the people’s liberties fince the accef- 
fion of the houfe of Hanover to the throne, during this reign 
particularly, The fecond is, the difficulty of ftudying the doc- 
trine our author lays down, which, he fays, lies fcattered 
‘ amongft the rubbifh and lumber of our monkihh hiftories, 
Englith-Latin annals, Anglo-Saxon’ manufcripts, Norman- 
French records, dull law books, and parliamentary rolls.’ With 
regard to this laft laft reafon, we fhall juft obferve, that other mo- 
dern writers, fince the Reftoration, have been as induftrious as 
our author (but with far greater abilities) in making colle€tions 
from the antiquated repofitories he mentions, of whatever can 
eftablifh defpotifm above law; witnefs the works of Filmer, 
Mackenzie, L’Eftrange, Brady, Bedford, and hundreds more we 
could mention ; and, in faét, the performance before us is no 
more than a ftupid injudictous arrangement of their fentiments, 
and generally tn their own words. He has been ignorant enough 
to turn the antient motto of our fovereigng into a moft wretched 
quibble, for inftead of interpreting Dieu et mon Droit, By Ged and 
my Right, he renders it, By God and my Law, as if the king was 
the fupreme dictator of all law; and upon this miferable pun he 
has cooked up the title he has given to his performance. 

He has, in entering upon his work, given us a very pregnant 
fpecimen of his knowledge, by calling the power and dominion 
appertaining to the Kings of England autocratical, a Greek term 
which has been adopted by the arbitrary government of Ruffia, 
and which implies //f-/udffence, or fomething more than even 
defpotifm. The truth is, this author Out-Herods Herod, or, it 
wé may be allowed the expreffion, Out-Stuartizes the Stuarts. 
James the firft himfelf, in one of his fpeeches to parliament, 
fays, ** ‘That not only the royal prerogative, but the people’s 
fecurity of lands, livings, and privileges, are preferved and main- 
tained by the antient fundamental laws, privileges, and cuftoms 
of this realm.” His fon Charles the firit, in one of his declara- 
tions, publifhed with the advice of his privy-conncil, fays, “ That 
the law was the inheritance of every fubje&t, and the only 
fecurity he could have for his life or eflate, and the which being 
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rvepleéted or difefteemed, under what fpecious fhew foever, agreat 
meature of infelicity, if not irreparable confufion, muft, without 
doubt fall upon them.” We have given thofe two pregnant 
quotations, becaufe their authority, we apprehend, will be 
thought unexceptionable, and out-weigh .all that our author 
has advanced, without the leaft thadow of autherity, in favour 
of the autocracy of the Englifh crown. He then lays it down as 
a maxim, ‘ That the kings of England did never de jure acknow- 
ledge any fuperior here on earth, either in church or ftate.’ He 
attempts to prove this by the authorities of ftatutes made fince 
the days of Richard the fecond, and old law-books; but every 
one of them is direétly in the teeth of the dotrine he contends 
for, which is, that the power of a king of England (to keep 
by the antient law term) is Signorial and not Political, for if it is 
political, as every principle of the conftitution evinces it to be, it 
can have no being independent of the laws, ont of which it 
arifes. 'Toattempt to prove this propofition, would be a kind of 
an infult to the underftanding of our readers, it being fo felf- 
evident. Histhree next propofitions are, ‘ That the fovereign- 
ty of England is indivifible. ‘That the regality of this realm 
is incommunicable ; and that the royalty of England is una- 
Jienable.’ But under an Englith conftitution fovereignty, re- 
gality, and royalty, have no exiftence but in, and through, the 
laws; fo that the meaning affixed to thefe terms by our author 
is falfe and chimerical. 

The author then {pends a fe&tion to prove, that the kings of 
England were abfolute and fupreme Jords of Scotland. This he 
attempts to do by an afflemblage of common.place authorities, 
which any writer but himfelf would have blufbed to produce ; 
and he is fo ignorant that he mi(takes the very names of the per- 
fons he mentions; for he fpeaks of one Henry, as a king of 
Scotland, which never had one of that name; and of one David, 
inftead of Robert, Bruce, who was fet afide from the crown by 
Edward the firft. Hedifplays equal fagacity and knowledge in 
proving the kings of England to have been abfolute and fupreme 
lords of Wales, Ireland, and France. 

Our author is fo ingenious, that he has preffed into his fervice 
the famous Sir Edward Coke, who was the moft ftrenuous ad- 
vocate that England ever produced, for law againft prerogative, 
and he has given us a moft curious hodge-podge of definitions 
in favour of monarchy; the refult cf which is, that no me- 
narchy can exift but what is abfolute and arbitrary ; and that 
the people of England are a fet of miferable, mifguided, rebel- 
lious wretches, if they believe that either their conititution or 
their Jaws contain the leaft check upon their king, was he the 
greateft tyrant upon earth. According to our author’s precj- 
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ous principles, the coronation of our kings is but a mere farce, 
and * fuch a ceremony as doth not any thing, but only declareth 
what is done.’ A moft admirable fpecimen of accuracy and 
diction. It does nothing but declares (is a declaration nothing ?) 
what has been done. Now, according to our author, nothing 
has been done; becaufe ‘ the next heir in blood is immedi- 
ately, completely, and abfolutely king, without any effential ce- 
remony, or act to be done ex pof faéo.’ 

We mult acknowledge that we are under infinite difadvan- 
tages in reviewing this performance, being obliged to fteer be- 
tween thedepths of nonfenfeand the fhelves of dange¥, which latt 
renders us very cautious of quotations, left they fhould be inter- 
preted to be pudlicaticas. But nonfenfe never can give offence to go- 
vernment; becaufe it can have no dangerous tendency ; we there- 
fore humbly apprehend, there can be no fuch thing as libellous 
or treafonable nonfenfe ; and we thall proceed accordingly, in 
our review of this performance ; for, whatever the author’s ends 
might have been, it is evident he had no meaning. To give 
the reader fome fpecimen of what we advance, he is to know 
that, in order to prove the royalty of England to be unaliena- 
ble, our author proceeds as follows. 

‘ By the laws of this realm, it is not in the power of the king 
to collate his crown by any difpofitive or teftamentary will, or 
by any other aé, the right defcending to the next of blood, only 
by the cuftom and law of the kingdom; and therefore it hath 
been declared by the lords and commons, in parliament, Thag¢ 
no king can put him/felf, nor his realm, nor his people, in fubjeBion to 
any other potentate, without the affent of the lords and commons in par- 
liament; wherefore if king Fobn had furrendered bis kingdoms of 
England and Ireland to the pope, by the common council of the barons, 
as his charter purported, yet it bound not ; for it was not done in par- 
liament by the king, lords, and commons. And albeit it might (as it 
appeareth, it cannot be done without authority of parliament ), yet this 
iz contra Jegem & confuetudinem parliamenti to do fuch a thing,’ 
_ We need not apply this quotation, which applies itfelf to a 

dire&t fubverfion of all the principles our author lays down 
throughout the whole of thisdefpicable work, though the infer- 
ence which he makes is, when taken by itfelf, a dire& libel up- 
on the Revolution, if not high treafon, but when connected 
with his premifes, is humble nonfenfe. 

Our author then proceeds to the royal pedigree of England, 
by which he undertakes to fhew, ‘ That George the third, ournow 
gracious fovereign, lord, and king, is the lawful and undoubted 
heir of the royal blood of this realm.’? This pedigree begins 
with Henry the feventh; and is brought down to Margaret, 


Henry’s eldelt daughter, who was married firit to James IV. 
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king of Scotland, and afterwards, according to our author, to 

Archibald Douglas, earl of Argyle (a perfon who never exifted, 

but this is a frefh proof of our author’s accuracy) whofe daughter 

Margaret was married to Matthew duke of Lennox, another 

proof, there being then no fuch perfon. Are thofe, gentle reader, 

faults of the printer, or blunders of the author? The fon of 
Mary queen of Scots and Henry Darly are new iffues of. our au- 

thor’s brain ; for if he has any meaning, it muft be Henry lord 

Darnley, hufband to that princefs, After bringing this pedi- 

gree down to their fon James the firft, the act of parliament 

recognizing that prince is quoted by our author. But, with fub- 

mifflion, where is the propriety or confiftency of this recogni- 

tion, if the doétrine of indefeafible right, which our author con-. 
tends for fo ftrenuoufly, is inherent in our conftitution? The 

writer, in the courfe of his pedigree, proceeds to James the fe- 
cond, ‘ who, fays he, while duke of York, had married Anne, 

eldeit daughter of Hyde earl of Clarendon, by whont he had if- 
fue, the queens Mary and Anne. By his fecond confort, an Ita- 
lian ‘princefs, he had feveral, though fhort-lived, children, ex- 
cept another Mary, who was born, and died in France, aged 
twenty. But this James openly admitting father Petre, with 

feveral popifh lords, into his privy council, introducing popifh 

judges into the courts of juftice, and in dire& violation of the 
coronation oath, which he and his predeceffors (from the reign 
of Henry 8.) had now eftablifhed and confirmed into an indif- 
penfable conftitution of ftate, the violation of which conftitu- 
tion, works of itfelf, an inability to reign over the proteftant 
empire of Great Britain, he, through a felf-evident conviction 
of fuch inability, voluntarily abdicated the throne on the 11th 
of December, 1688, and as this realm admits of no inter-regnum, 
the vacated crown devolved on his elder daughter Mary, as the 
neareft proteftant heir, and iz der right on her hufband William 
prince of Orange.’ 

We hope the reader does not expeé& we fhould make any re- 
fletions on this paragraph, which is fo full of falfhoods,  inac- 
curacies, and grofs contradictions to what the author has faid 
before, efpecially upon the coronation a&. We fhall there- 
fore confine ourfelves to fa&s. In the firft place, the name of 
the daughter of James who was born in France, was not Mary, 
but Louifa; in the next place, the whole of the proceedings of 
the two houfes of parliament upon the abdication of king James 
are flat contradictions to the principles and: proceedings here 
ftated by our author, as the mereft fmatterer in hiftory knows. 
The houfe of commons did declare the throne vacant, and a 
majority of the peers, viz. 53, voted that there was an original 
contra& between the king and people; and that the prince and 
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princefs fhould not be declared king and queen; and, at laft, 
both houfes, after folemn debate, declared the throne to be va- 
cant, that the prince and princefs of Orange fhould be declar- 
ed king and queen, but that the adminiftration fhould be fingly 
jn the prince. 

Pray, Mr. Author, how came the throne to be vacated, as 
yourfelf own it was; and if king William reigned only in 
his wife’s right, by what right did he reign after her death ? 
If the fucceffion is indefeafible, how could the laws of the land 
give the preference to the prefent royal family, while other fa- 
milies were nearer in defcent? Were it not for the evidence 
of his eyes, no man of common fenfe could imagine that, at this 
time, a writer could be found weak or wicked enough to ad- 
vance the dangerous abfurdities contained in this pamphlet. 
Having difcuffed the pedigree of his majefty, Mr. B. whom we 
fhall fuppofe to be the author, proceeds to fix his pre-eminence 
over all other kings. To prove this, he brings a quotation, the 
moit extraordinary, perhaps, that ever appeared, from a col- 
leétion in the council of Conftance, in the king’s library, which 
he fays never was (and, we may venture to add, never will be) 
printed, According to this quotation, our kings, in 1417, 
obtained precedence at the council uf Conftance, wholly in 
sight of being kings of Ireland ; (though, if we rightly remem- 
ber, they did not, till many years after, affume the title of 
kings of Ireland;) and that in this right England gave voice as 
one fourth of Chriftendom. 

Mr. B. proceeds then to particularize the feveral prerogatives, 
the whole in number 34, that belong to the crown of England. 
The firft is, that * his majefty, as to the coercive part of the 
law, is fubjea to none under God.’ Upon this prerogative, 
which our author, as ufual, endeavours to eftablifh by quotations 
that may equally ferve to prove the contrary doétrine, we are 
to obferve that neither the law nor the conftitution knows of any 
violence that can be done to the king’s perfon ; and even the 
law of the 12th of Charles the fecond, which is the only one 
that comes neareft our author’s purpofe, is enaéted only againft 
the coercion of the per/ons of the kings of England. The fecond 
prerogative mentioned by Mr. B. is the power of making laws. 
Upon this head, afterftraining hard to eftablifh, in the perfon of the 
king, an exclufive legiflative right, our author quotes Sir Robert 
Filmer, who fays, ‘* That, during the heptarchy, the people 
did not ele&t any knights, becaufe England was not then divided 
into fhires or counties.” But Sir Robert and Mr. B. have for- 
got to tell us, that, during the heptarchy, the people had their 
folcmotes, and their witenagemotes, which anfwered to our par- 
liaments. Mr. B, concludes his account of this prerogative as 
follows. © Let 
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* Let the reader note this maxim for a conclufion, viz. tho’ 
the king cannot make new, nor abrogate old laws, without con- 
fent in parliament ; yet the interpretation of thefe laws folely 
belongs to his majefty; for Mr. Braéton, in the reign of H. 3. 
tells us, that in doybtful and obfcure points, the interpretation 
and will of the king is to be expected, Since it is bis part to inter- 
pret, who made the law. In a word, our king hath as much 
right by our conftitutions as«that civil law gave the Roman em- 
peror ; Inter equitatem jufque inter pofttam Interpretationem nobis fo- 
lis &D licet, &F oportet infpicere.’ 

The third prerogative’ mentioned in this notable treatife is 
the power of calling and affembling parliaments ; the fourth 
is that of life and death: but he mentions fome legal reftri@i- 
ons that. are conneéted with thofe prerogatives, which deftroys 
an arbitrary power in the king, in the exercife of them. 
We fhould far exceed the bounds we have prefcribed to this 
article, were we to particularize all the other prerogatives 
laid down by this author; every one of which is lodged in the 
crown, but all fo guarded by other powers and: aéts of the 
legiflature, that they cannot be abufed, or, if abufed, are 
eafily remedied. ‘The power of making peace and war, and the 
fole difpofition of the militia; that of making leagues and trea- 
ties with foreign princes, are all prerogatives, yet the exercife 
of them can have no dangerous effects, but through the concur- 
rence of parliament. 

The phrenzy (for fo we may rather call it than factioufnefs) 
of this author, has fuppreffed all mention of the great barriers 
which the conftitution of England has thrown round the liber- 
ties of the people, for their fecurity : even the power of enno- 
bling, which is the leaft difputed prerogative the king enjoys, is 
attended with many governmental, as well as legal, checks before 
it can be carried into execution. The king of England can 
make his will manifeft to his people only through the regular 
channels of his minifters and great officers of ftate, who are 
all to account to their country as well as the king, and 
even the lord high chancellor muft anfwer for every patent to 
which he puts the great feal; nor can the fingle nomination of 
the king (as appeared by a late inftance of a lord chief juttice of 
the court of King’s Bench) advance a family to the ‘peerage. 
Other minifters-of ftate are alike anfwerable in their feveral de- 
partments of bufinefs ; every one of which are conftitutionally 
intended to be checks upon the abufe of prerogative, from the 
powers of figning a treaty, down to that of pardoning a crimi- 
nal. Mr.B, after along and moft contemptible differtation to prove 
that the fupreme care and fuperintendency in church-matters 
is vefted in the king, proceeds to thew that the higheft and laft 
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appeal appertaineth to his majelty, meaning his perfon and not 

his courts, which are obliged to aé& according to the laws of the 
Jand. That he has a power of difpenfing; that he is not to be 
bound by general laws ; and, what is more extraordinary than 
all, that he can, for the public good, deprive a fubjeé of his 
right; with many other propofitions, the very mention of which 
carry along with them their own refutations. By the method 
which Mr. B. makes ufe of to prove thofe and many other de- 
teitable affertions, the Bible itfelf may be made to teach blaf- 
phemy. Without taking notice of the general {cope of our old 
authors, whofe works were founded on a veneration for law, 
he fritters them away. He picks out fentences, half-fentences, 
quarter-fentences, and fometimes even words here and there, 
which he endeavours to adapt to his own purpofe, without 
obférving, that the true fenfe is fixed by the preceding or fubfe- 
quent words. He colle&s, in like manner, fcraps from the claf- 
fics, from foreign writers of every kind, and from civilians of all 
denominations, to fix the nature of the Britifh conftitution ; and 
he brings into his aid the moft fervile of his own party-writers 
in political matters, even down to Dr. South, whofe encomiums 
upon Charles the firft, and the Stuart government, rife to 
blafphemy. : 

Were we to allow his authorities to prove the fmalleft point 
in his favour, are we not to reflect, that the Revolution has fince 
fettled Jaw upon liberty, that it was to abolith defpotic princi- 
ples; that it was to deftroy tyranny both civil and ecclefiaftical, 
that the people of England altered at that time the fucceffion, 
and that they have fince fupperted what they then did, with 
more blood and treafure than, perhaps, any people ever expend- 
edin one caufe; and which, if this author’s dotrines are true, 
have been impivufly and fruitlefsly lavifhed. Toconclude: the 
publication of this piece was the moft defperate of all defperate 
projeéts, and its principles have been equally condemned by 
the public and the government. 


“ 
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Art. XI. Recweil de Medailles des Peuples et de Villes, qui n'ont point 
encore été publites, ou qui font peu connues. At Paris. 3% Volumes 


4to. Vaillant. 


MONG the various advantages derived from the ftudy of 
medals, the principal, in our opinion, is the illuftration 

of hiftory and antient geography. Hence the ingenious Mr. 
Addifon juftiy obferves, that a cabinet of medals is, in fome 


meafure, a body of hiftory, It is the moft effe€tual method of 
recording 
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recording the aétions of kings and emperors, of perpetuating 
the cuftoms and manners of provinces and great cities, and of 
configning the exploits of heroes to immortality. By this me- 
thod it was that M. Vaillant has difentangled a hiftory which 
would have been otherwife loft to the republic of letters, and, 
out of a fhort collection of medals, has given us an exact. chro- 
nicle of the kings of Syria. 

The learned and judicious author of the work now before us, 
treading in the fame path as that celebrated antiquarian, has . 
prefented the public with a colle€tion of fuch medals of nations 
and cities, as had not before been publifhed, or were but little 
known * ; a work Of immenfe labour and ftudy, and of confi- 
derable ufe to thofe who delight in the inveftigation of antiqui- 
ty. In the courfe of his remarks, he has thrown fuch a 
light upon many hiftorical events, and revived the knowledge of 
fuch a number of colonies, towns, and places, of which there 
are fcarce any traces extant, and the memory of which had 
been almoft entirely obliterated, that hiftory and antient geo- 
graphy are confiderably indebted to his learned enquiries. 

This work is beautifully printed in three volumes in quarto, 
on a fine paper, with a large elegant type, illuftrated with 136 
plates, reprefenting the figures of the medals, which are well 
engraved. The method obferved in the arrangement of the 
prefent colle&tion greatly contributes to its beauty and merit. 
Inftead of clafling them alphabetically, according to the com-' 
mon prattice, they are ranged in the order of kingdoms and 
provinces ; whence it appears that thofe of the fame country 
are generally of the fame metal and coin; that they are repre~ 
fentative of the deities, which hiftory mentions to have been 
worfhipped in thofe places, and that they are charged with fe- 
veral other attributes, of cuftoms, habits, and manners, peculiar 
to each kingdom. Notice is alfo taken of the feveral places 
where thofe medals were ftruck, and where they were found, fo 
far as the author, by the moft diligent inquiries, ‘has been able to 
trace them. 

The medals cogtained in this valuable colle€tion, are fuch as 
antiquarians diftinguifh by the name of Auvovoues, Autonomi, 
being ftruck by nations and cities that lived under their own 
laws, and for their own particular ufe. By this they are dif- 
ferenced from fuch as were coined by feveral of thofe very towns, 
with the heads and names of Roman emperors, which, on this 
account, are ranked in the lift of imperial medals.. Thus by 





..* This is the fame writer who publifhed the Recueil des Me- 
dailles des Rois, of which we have given fome account in our Rew 
view of the month of March, 1761, 

Auto- 
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Antonomafia the antiquarians transfer to medals the title of 
Autonomi, which properly belonged to thofe cities or people 
that were governed by their own laws, and lived in a kind of 
independency. And notwithftanding great numbers of this kind 
of medals have been publifhed in different performances, yet as 
there itill remained a confiderable quantity of them concealed 
io private cabinets, the author juftly thought he thould merit 
the approbation of antiquarians, in refcuing thofe medals 
from their prefent obfcurity. To thefe he has added a few 
that are to be found only in works grown rare and uncommon ; 
and fome others that occur indeed im the colle€tions of eminent 
writers, but are either reprefented or explained in an inaccurate 
manner. In thefe as well as the reft of his obfervations, the 
author has avoided an unneceflary parade of erudition, fuch as 
too often overloads the works of antiquarians; but has content- 
ed himfelf with giving fuch remarks on the different medals, as 
are proper to illuftrare the legends, together with the types or 
figures, and the towns or colonies in which they were coined. 

In a work of fuch curious erudition, the author proceeds 
with the utmoft circumfpeétion, from a modeft diffidence of 
his own abilities. Though his refearches are direéted by the 
Spirit of criticifny, he does not pretend to have always hit the 
mark, but propofes his collection as a fketch or rough draught, 
of which thofe who are more converfant in antiquity may avail 
themfelves, to attempt a general and complete fyftem of medal- 
lic knowledge. Yet, in the courfe of his obfervations, he has 
taken an opportunity to rectify feveral miftakes, even of the 
moft celebrated antiquarians, not from any malignity, or pre- 
fumption of fuperior merit, but merely to prevent the public 
from being mifled by the authority of great names, and to 
guard the reader againft the errors that efcaped from their 
pens, either through prejudice, inattention, or, what more fres 
quently happens, through the bad prefervation of medals, which 
renders it almoft impoffible juftly to difcern the types, or to 
rcad the infcriptions. 

The author has enriched his work with a feries of dubious or 
uncertain medals, fuch as have legends containing the names of 
deities, men, or cities, that are not known, either from their not 
having been mentioned by hiftorians and geographers, or from 
their being engraved on thofe medals in fo ftrange and obfcure 
a manner, as it is impoffible to decypher them. But the reafon 
of this disfigurement is obvious, Every language having its pe- 
cvliar pronunciation, it follows of courfe, that when the inhabit- 
ants of a nation or city have occafion to make ufe of a foreign 
proper name, they change its orthography, in order to adapt 
it to their own manner of pronouncing.This difference is equally 

remarkable 
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remarkable in medals, fo that when the legend confifts:only of 
a fingle word, it is oftentimes impoflible to tell whether it de- 
notes a man oracity. Here the author’s. remarks .are of very 
great ufe; but we could have wifhed he had been been more 
liberal on this article, and not left the further illuftration of 
thofe medals to fuch as he affirms to be more converfant than 
himfelf in the knowledge of hiftory and antient geography.” 

To enter into an exact analyfis of this large and ufeful work 
would lead us farther than is confiftent with our general plan ; 
we fhall therefore content ourfelves with tracing it only in fuch 
paflages as have cleared up fome hiitorical event, rectified fome 
error in chronology, or opened a new path in the dark mazes 
ofantient geography. Thefe are many, and worthy of the cu- 
riofity of the reader. We fhall follow the author’s foorfteps in 
the arrangement of our extracts, according to that of his me- 
dals, which are diitributed into thofe of Europe, Afia, amd 
Africa, each divifion making a feparate volume. 


E U R O P EE, 
SPANISH Mevdatuts 


The firft volume, containing the European medals, be- 
gins with thofe of Spain. The author obferves that there 
are two different works which treat of the antient medals, 
or coins, of Spain. The firft, publifhed by Don Velafquez, 
of the Royal Academy of Madrid, treats of medals, the legends 
of which are couched in Phoenician, Punic, Celtiberian, or 
other unknown charafters. Don Velafquez has attempted to 
explain thofe medals, feveral of which had already been pub- 
lifhed by Laftanofa. But our author has avoided inferting any 
of them in the prefent colleétion, becaufe he has nothing fatis- 
faftory to offer in regard to their legends. ‘The fecond was 
compofed by Father Florez, who has colleéted all the imperial 
medals, and the Autonomi, as well Greek as Latin, ftruck in 
Spain, and that were to be found either in the writings of 
antiquaries, or in the different cabinets of the kingdom. To 
the defcription of thofe medals, Father Florez has added ‘a 
great number of learned differtations, and judicious remarks, 
which render it the completeft performance in that branch; 
and our author, with all his enquiries, has hardly been able 
to improve it, The chief articles are thofe of Emporie and 
Rhoda. 

Emporie was an ancient city in Spain, now called Ampurias, 
the capital of the diftri& of Ampourdan, in Catalonia, fituated 
near the fea-coaft, at the mouth of the river Fluvia, fixty miles 
north-eaft of Barcelona. It was called Ji-asasg, or the Dowdle 
Tewn, by Strabo, being divided inte two parts by a wall; a di- 
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vifion which Livy alfo takes notice of, lib. xxxiv. c. 9. in des 
fcribing the expedition of Catothe elder. Pliny affirms it to 
have been founded by the Phocians, to which Silius Italicus 
feems alfo to allude, lib. iii. ver. 369. 


Phocaice dant Emporia, dat Tarraco pubem. 


But Strabo, lib. iii. calls it MaccarAserov Kricue, a work of 
the Maffilians ; which, however, may be eafily reconciled, the 
Mafiilians themfelves being originally a colony of Phocians. 

Of this ancient city our author, in his firft plate, has given 
us thirteen medals, the legends of which are different from thofe 
produced by Father Florez ; fome of them are in Latin, others 
in Greek, and others in barbarous charaéters. But this is not 
at all to be wondered at, fince this city was firft inhabited by 
the Aborigines, or the moft ancient natives of Spain, was af- 
terwards enlarged towards the fea by a colony of Greeks, 
and received a third improvement from a Roman colony, 
which was fettled here by Julius Cefar, after the final over- 
throw of Pompey’s party.—On the Latin medals the legends 
confift of letters parted by full ftops, which, in all probability, 
denote the initials of the names and qualities of the magiftrates 
of that city. ‘The Greeks medals which, as wel) asthe Latin, 
have on the reverfe, the type or figure of the horfe Pegafus, 
differ from the foregoing only in the .npatter or metal, and in 
the heads, the former of which reprefent Minerva with her hel- 
met, the latter a woman crowned with fheaves of corn, and fur- 
rounded with fifhes.—With regard to thofe medals which have 
barbarous legends, it is eafy to diftinguith that the charaéters 
are partly Greek and partly the ancient Spanith, with the value 
of which we are altogether unacquainted. Hence thereis room 
to infer, that, in procefs of time, the old inhabitants of the 
country, intermixing with the Greeks, who were parted at 
firft by a wall, formed at Jength one and the fame people, from 
whence arofe a confufion of languages, and the barbaroufnels 
of the above-mentioned legends. The medals, however, con- 
taining thefe barbarous legends, are in every other refpect, as 
to matter, form, and workmanfhip, fimilar to thofe whofe le~ 
gends are entirely Greek. 

The two laft medals, on one of which you may plainly diftin- 
guifh the word ENTIOAEITON on the face, are of the fame 
workmanfhip as the other Greek medals; but by the reverfe, 
which is a horfe crowned with victory, they refemble the Sicilian 
coins, bearing the fametype. And as the preceding medals, by 
meansof the head furrounded with fifhes, were alfo fimilar to feve- 
ralcoins of that ifland, Father Harduin would infer from thence, 
that thofe Greek medals belonged to four towns in Sicily, name- 
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ly, Agrigentum, Leontini, Segefta, and Selinus, which were the 
Emporia, or trading towns, of that ifland. But not to mention 
that his opinion in this refpe& is fingular, and not at all well 
grounded, Father Florez affures us, that both thofe forts-of me- 
dals are frequently found in the country, where now ftands the 
town of Ampurias. To this we muft add, that the commer- 
cial intercourfe which formerly obtained between the ifland of 
Sicily and the city of Emporia, as a famous fea-port, might have 
eafily occafioned the conformity we obferve in the coins aad. me- 
dals of both thofe places. 

Rhoda was an ancient city and port town of Spain, now called 
Rofes, in the province of Catalonia, fituated ona bay of the Me- 
diterranean, fixty miles north-eaft of Barcelona. The medal ia 
our author’s colleétion relating to this city, has on one fide the 
head of Ceres, with the legend POAHTOQN, and on the re- 
werfe aconcave field divided into four parts, by a kind of cham- 
fered branches, which are joined in the middle in the thape of a 
crofs. The author apprehends that no fuch medal was ever be- 
fore publifhed. Father Harduin has given one with the le- 
gend POAHTAN, which he conjectures to be of the ifle of 
Rhodes, without fpecifying the reprefentation either on its face 
or reverfe. But wherever that medal comes from, it is not at all 
probable that it belongs to the ifland of Rhodes, the medals of 
of which are very numerous, and have all for their legend 
POAIQN, but never POAHTAN nor POAHTQN. On the 
contrary, there is all the reafon in the word to believe, that the 
medal here produced belongs to the town of Rofesin Spain, the 
inhabitants of which were, by the Romans, called Rhodenfes, and 
not Rhodii, Some pretend that it was built by the Rhodians, 
from whom it derived its name, and others attribute the foun- 
dation thereof to the Greeks of Emporia, who were of Rhodian 
original. It is obfervable that this medal greatly refembles the 
Carthaginian coins ftruck in Sicily, from whence it may, with 
probability be inferred, that the town of Rofes was formerly fub- 
je& to the Carthaginians, who coined money with Greek infcrip- 
tions for the ufe of the Greek inhabitants of that place, in the 
fame manner as they had done in Sicily, when they happened 
to be in poffeffion of any part of that ifland. 


Gattic MEDALS. 


The principal colleétion of the ancient medals of Gaul, is that 
inferted by Bouteroue in his treatife on French coins, publifhed 
in 1666., In this he has comprifed all thofe that are to be 

found in the king’s cabinet, and in every other collection 
throughout the kingdom. To the medals containing the names of 
nations and cities, he has added feveral others charged with the 
proper 
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proper names of Gauls, who were kings of different provinces 
or heads of cities. Yet thefe donot amount in all to more than 
fifty. 
Since Bouteroue’s performance, fome antiquarians have pub- 
lifhed other medals, either of towns or Gallic chiefs, but in a 
very finall number; and, except a few Greek medals of Mar- 
feilles and Antibes, the reft are all Latin, having been ftruck 
fince the Latin tongue was introduced among the Gauls, firft 
by their intercourfe with the Romans, and afterwards by the 
reduétion of Gaul to the ftate of a Roman province. It is obs 
fervable that on the legends you frequently find Greek letters 
intermixed with the Latin; which fhould not at all appear fur- 
prifing, fince Czfar takes notice in his Commentaries, that the 
Gauls formerly made ufe of Greek characters, Thofe which 
occur moft frequently are T, A. E. K. and A, 

Thofe who have hitherto difcuffed the queftion, Whether the 
Gauls had any particular coins of their own before their coun- 
try was fubdued by the Romans, have treated it in a very fuper- 
ficial manner. Our author does not pretend to fift it to the 
bottom ; he only obferves, that, in the prefent collection, there 
are two fpecies of Gallic medals, whofe antiquity furpaffes that 
of the Roman conqueft; firft, fome gold and filver coins, of 
more or lefs alloy, and of very rude workmanfhip, on one fide 
of which are reprefented the heads of men, fome of whom are 
crowned with laurel; on the reverfe is generally a chariot 
drawn by one or two horfes. Several of them have horfes with 
human heads, and on fome the exergue confifts of mifs-fhapen 
letters, which bear, however, a great refemblance to Greek cha- 
racters. It appears very plain, that the artifts who {truck thefe 
medals, intended to imitate the golden coins of Philip king of — 
Macedonia, particularly in regard to the legend 1AITITOY. 
Hence we might reafonably infer, that the occafion of ftriking 
this fort of medals of gold and filver among the Gauls, was that 
the adventurers who returned to their own country, after the 
celebrated expedition into Macedon and Greece, under the re- 
nowned commander Brennus, brought back with them feveral 
of Philip’s. gold coins; and when they had expended thefe in 
procuring the neceflaries or conveniencies of life, they caufed 
others to be ftruck in imitation of the Greek medals; but the 
polite arts being then in a very rude ftate in Gaul, the clumfi- 
nefs of the artift plainly betrays the counterfeit. 

The other fpecies of antique medals of Gaul are fome cop+ 
per, others of a particular compound of bronze, and different 
metals. They have no legends, and the types confift of ill-thap- 
ed heads, birds, horfes, fifhes, wild boars, and other animals, 
all of a very coarfe workmanfhip. 


[ To be continued, } 
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Arr. XII. Jo. Aug. Ernefti opufcula Oratoria, Orationes, Prolufiones 
et Elogia. Acceffit Narratio de jo. Matthia Gefnero ad Davidem 
Ruhnkenium, VY. C. Lugduni Batavorum, apud T. & Jj. 
Luchtmans, 1-Vol. 8v0. Vaillant. 


BBs learned author of the prefent colle&tion makes an apo- 
logy to the public for troubling them with a new edition 
of thefe fugitive pieces, compofed and pronounced at different 
times in the univerfity of Leipfick. He modeftly declares he 
did not think them worthy of being colle&ed intoa volume; but 
having been applied to by fome bookfellers, who defjred bis 
leave for this publication, and hearing that there wee others 
who would not have been fo complaifant, but intended to pub- 
lifh them without his confent, he thought proper, at length, to 
reduce them into one body, and to revife and corre&t many of 
the orations, in order to render them more worthy of the public 
acceptance. But that this volume might alfo have fome novelty 
torecommend it, he has added a few orations never before pub- 
lifhed, with acurious account of the life and writings of the late 
learned M. Matthias Gefner. 

We mult beg M. Ernefti’s pardon, if we differ from him 
in regard to the merit of thefe pieces; we are fo far from treat- 
ing them with the fame flight as the learned author, that we ra- 
ther judge them very deferving of the public attention. And 
indeed this character may be alfo given to every thing that 
comes from that elegant and judicious writer, to whom the pub. 
lic is indebted for many learned performances *. The prefent 
collection contains thirteen academical difcourfes, pronounced, 
on diferent occafions, with the fame number of hiftorical elogi- 
ums, including that of Monf. J. M. Gefner. The fubjects of 
them are as follow. 1. Ofthe ftudy of belles lettres. z. That 
eloquence has its real fource in the heart, 3. That we muft 
conform to the laws of criticifm in the ftudy ofdivinity. 4. OF 
the revolutions of eloquence. 5. Of the cenditions to be ob- 
ferved for ftudying and teaching philofophy with fucceis. 6. 
Of- the advantages of real learning. 7. The arts of peace and 
warcompared. 8. A parallel between the Greek and Roman 
writers. g. Of the name of one’s country. 10. Of joining the 
art of thinking to that of fpeaking. 11. Of the defire of praife 
and reputation. 12. Of popular philofophy. 13. Of moral 
or practicable philofophy. 





* Such as his new editions of Callimachus, Suetonius, ‘T'aci- 
tas, Homer, the Memorabilia of Socrates and Xenophon, ‘his 
Clavis Ciceroniana, his Initia Do&rinz Solidioris, and lately his 
Joftitutio Interpretis N. Teftamenti, &c. 
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Thefe difcourfes are written in an eafy flowing ftile, and in 
elegant Latinity. The author fhews his tafte and judgment 
throughout, and has varied the fubje& with fuch a number of 
ingenious reflections, as muft render thefe Opufcula both intereft - 
ing and agreeable to the reader. In his parallel, however, be- 
tween the Greek and Roman writers, he feems to have been led 
into fome miftakes, by his ftrong prejudices in favour of the for- 
mer. He faysthat the Romans have not one elegant writer in 
philofophica] matters except Cicero ; it is furprifing he fhould 
have i fo eminent a philofopher as Seneca, not to men- 
tion Pl?dy the elder, whofe natural hiftory muft be ranked in 
the clafs of philofophical writings. He mentions a long ftring 
of Greek Lyric poets, Pindar, Alczus, Sappho, Simonides, &c. 
but moft of their writings, except thofe of Pindar, are Ioft ; and 
Torace’s odes are equal, perhaps, in number and merit to the 
compofitions of all his boafted Greek lyrics. In elegiac writ- 
ings furely the Romans are far fuperior to the Greeks; in co- 
medy they are at leaft equal; and if in tragedy they muft, per- 
haps, yield the palm, yet in epics, we think with Scaliger and 
many others, that Virgil is not inferior to Homer. However, 
where will he find any other Greek poets, befides the latter, ableto 
contend with Lucretius, Lucan, Silius ltalicus, Statius, and Clau- 
dian? He takes no notice of Martial, nor mentions one Greek 
epigrammati{t in opofition to the Roman. After enumerating 
the Greek hiftorians, he fays he can fee none among the Latins, 
fit to be compared with them, except Salluft and Livy, or, per- 
haps, Tacitus ; but he does not fo much as mention Cefar, Pa- 
terculus, Suetonius, Juftin, &c. who deferve the preference of 
many of the Greek hiftorians fet forth in his catalogue. In 
regard to oratory, he feems, indeed, inclined to prefer Cicero to 
Demofthenes, but is deterred by the authority of Cicero him- 
felf, who acknowledges Demofthenes to be greatly his mafter. 
Yet Cicero’s modelty in this particular is no fort of argument, 
no more than Horace’s Vos exemplaria Greca, Se. This only 
fhews the gratitude of the Romans, in acknowledging them- 
felves indebted to the Greeks for the importation of the polite 
arts. The Greeks certainly, in this refpeét, were their matters ; 
but how often have mafters been furpaffed by their difciples 7” 
A further di‘quifition of this fubje& would lead us beyond our 
plan. We fhall conclude with a fentence of that celebrated 
orator, towhofe authority M. Ernefti feems, in other refpeéts to 
pay fo great a deference ; Meum femper judicium fuit, omnia io- 
firos (Romanos) aut inveniffe per Je fapientius quam Grecos; aut 
accepta ab illis, fecif{é meliora, quo quidem digna flatuiffent, in quibus 

slaborarent ? Cic, Tufc, queft. Jib. i. 
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Aur. XU. Foreion Literary Intrecricence, 
F R AN C E, 


Paris. Nouveaux Elemens de Dynamique, de Mechanique, par M: 
Mathon de la Cour, de [ Academie des Sciences; Fe. de Lyon. Or; 
New Elements of Mechanics. By M. Mathon de la Cour, of 
the Academy of Sciences, &c. of Lyons. In this treatife the 
ingenious authdér reduces the mechanic powers, and the whole 
theory of motion, to the equality between the caufe and its 
effeé&t, action and reaction, or, in other terms, to the equili- 
brium fubfifting between the momentum: or impetus, and the iner-, 
tia of matter, or its refiftance to motion. His application’ of 
this principle is ingenious, and fhews him to be thoroughly 
fkilled in mechanics. ; 

Di&ionaire Geographique, Hiflorique, &F Politique, aes Gaules &F 
de la France. Par M. 1 Abbé Expilly, Chancine, Se. Or, A 
Geographical, Hiftorical, and Political, Dictionary of Gaul and 
France. By M. Abbé Expilly, &c.——This is a volume in 
folio, which contains only the two letters Aand B. The author had 
fome time ago publifhed propofals for printing this work, with 
afull account of his plan. His manner of executing it, as far 
as we can judge from this firft volume, will not difappoint thofe 
' who have formed the molt fanguine expeétations of the work. 
. ‘The quettion is, whether the learned and copious author wilf 
be able to confine himfelf to fix volumes as at firft propofed. 

L’Hifpoire des Philofophes modernes, avec leurs Portraits dans lé 
gout de Crayons. Compofée par M. Saverien. Or, The Hittory of 
modern Philofophers, with their Portraitsin Crayons. Written 
by M. Saverien. Vol. I1I———This work contains the firft part 
of the hiftory of the reftorers of learning, in which the reader 
will find the lives of Ramus, lord Bacon, Gaffendi, Defcartes, 
and Pafchal. It is publiflted by M: Francois, the king’s en- 
graver. | 
- The able hand employed in the continuation of the late abbé 

Velly’s hiftory of France, has lately publifhed the 11th and 12th 
volumes. This continuation of that excellent work, fhews thar 
M. Villaret is a writer of fine tafte and found judgment, and ag 
fuch deferves to be ranked among the fmall number of good 
hiftorians in this century. Thefe two volumes contain the hif- 
tory of Charles V. and part of that of Charles VI. with a lively 
»idture of the manners of the 14th and 15th centuries, 

Moft of the Frenth writers feem lately to have turned their 
pens either to the fubje& of agriculture, or to that of education, 
and furely they cannot be better employed. Among many 
others on education, the principal are the three following. I. Pris- 
cipes generaux pour fervir & P Education des Enfans, particulierement 
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de la Noblife Frangoife. Or, General Principles conducive to 
the Education of Children, particularly of the French Nobility. 


In 3 vols. 12mo. II. Lettre Morale fur Education Phyfique des 
Enfans. Or, A Moral Letter concerning the Nurfing of Chil- 
dren.——Il1. Difcours fur PEducation. Par M. Vicaire, ancien 
ReGeur de l’Univerfité de Paris. Or, A Difcourfe on Education. 
By M. Vicaire, Ancient Retor of the Univerfity of Paris. —This 
relates only to literary education. 


a & ; eee 


Frorence. A pofthumous work of the celebrated Dr. Anto- 
nio Cocchi, printed in this city, makes a great nuife. It isa 
treatife apainft marriage, embellifhed with all the graces of ftile, 
and the fublimity of eloquence. It was received at firft with 
great applaufe, and afterwards prohibited by the facred congre- 
gation Dell’ Indice. What is very extraordinary with regard to 
this literary phenomenon, Signor Cocchi himfelf was twice mar- 
ried ; and the beft refutation of his book is written by a bat- 
chelor. 

Here alfo has been lately publifhed a new edition of Callima- 
chus, by Signor Bandini, Dottor of Laws, Phyfician, and Keeper 
of the Medicean Library. 

Callimachi Cyrenei bymni cum Latina Interpretatione a Viro Cl. 
Ant. Mar. Salvino Etrufcis verfibus, nunc primum editis, redditi: 
Accedit Poemation de Coma Berenicis ab eodem Grace fuppletum &8 a@ 
Catullo verfum. Recenfuit variantes LeGiones, 3 Metricas aliquot 
Verfiones Angeli Politiani, Henrici Stephant, Floridi Sabini, Bonaven- 
ture Vulcani, Nicodemi Frifchlini, nec non ejufdem Callimachi Greca 
Epigrammata collegit Ang. Maria Bandinus, &c. 1763. 

Rome. Father Alberia, a prieft of the Oratory, has lately 
publifthed the following work : Venerabilis Cafaris Baronii, 8. 
R. E, Cardinalis Bibliothecarii, Epiftola, €F Opuftula, This 
collection comprehends. a great number of Baronius’s letters, 
with feveral of that famous cardinal’s Opufiula, never before 
publifhed. Among other pieces is the life of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzen, The learned editor has likewife given us the life 
of that celebrated annalift, which contains a great many intereft- 
ing particulars. 








GERMAN Y., 


Vienna. The celebrated M, de Haen has lately publifhed. 

a 7th volume of his method of treating of difeafes, under the 
following title: Antonii de Haen, S.C. R. A. Confiliarii et Archia- 
tri, nec non Medicine in hac alma © antiquiffima Univerfitate Pro- 
JSefjoris primarii, Societatis Harlemenfis Socit, Pars Septima rationis 
Medendi, in Nejccomio Pra&ico, qued in gratiam et Emolumentum Me- 
dicing fludioforum condidit Maria Therefa, Augujiffima ee 
rie 
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Imperatrix, Hung. Bohemia, Sc. Regina. Vienne Auftria, in 8vo. 
In this work the indefatigable vrofeffor fhews his extenfive read- 
ing, and great fkill in his profeffion. 

Hatt. M. John Erneft Emmanuel Walch, profeffor of elo- 
quence and poetry in the univerfity of Jena, has lately publithed 
in the German language, a curious treatife on lithography, 
worthy the attention of thofe who are lovers of natural biftory. 

Brunswick. In this city has lately been publifhed in the 
German tongue, volume I. of effays on the beft Italian poets, 
in 8vo. 1763. This work is written in tafte, and the criticifms 
of «he author are judicious and fenfible. The prefent volume 
contains only Danteand Petrarch. The chara&ers of thefe two 
founders of the Italian poetry are well drawn, the chief parti- 
culars of their lives are fet forth, and the moft ftriking paffages 
of their works are elegantly tranflated. The plan is excellent, 

ell executed, and worthy of imitation in other countries, 
where the beauty of the Italian language is not fufficiently 
known. 

Beatin. M. E.G. Kurella has lately publifhed a pofthu- 
mous work of the celebrated phyfician Dr. Samuel Schaarfchmidt, 
written in the German tongue, and intitled, A Treatife on 
Wounds, improved and enlarged by M. Kurella, 1763, in Svo. 


UNITED PROVINCES, 


Camrey. The third part of the Osa Litteraria ad Ifalam, 
five Spicelegia Hiforico-critico, facra FS profana, was publifhed 
lately in this town, and deferves the fame encouragement as the 
two preceding. 

Urerecut. Diatriba de Cenotaphiis. ScripfitR. M. Van Goens, 
D. F. Traje@inus, 1763, in 8vo. This is a learned atid curious 
piece, and what is more extraordinary, the author is faidto be 
only in his 15th year. 

Amsteapam. Petri Burmanni Secundi Oratio de Mecenatibus 
dos, validiffimis Muf-rum prepedtis. Di@a publice in illuftri Amfe- 
- kedamenfium Atheneo, 1763. The learned author of this beau- 
tiful oration has, with great fpirit and truth, refuted the unge- 
nerous and iltiberal abufe caft upon the Dutch by the compiler 
of the 31{ft volume of the. Modern Univerfal Hiftory, who ftig- 
matizes that nation with the character of cold, uninventive, and 
brutal ; with not having the leaft fpark of genius_or liberality ; 
with a general dullnets and infenfibility, and with. being void of 
every pafion except that of gain. Such general characters of a 
whole nation rather betray the brutality of the writerso) | 

The learned: profeffor M. Wefteling has latelyspubliffied his 
beautiful edition of Herodotus, expected with fuchiimpatiénce, 
Ferodoti Halicarnoffei Hi iftoriarsim’ libri. tx. Mufaram pyar in~ 
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fcripti, Gr. &F Lat. ex Laurentii Valla interpretatione, cum adnotatign 
nibus Tho. Galei &F Fac. Gronovii. Editionem curavit &F fuas item- 
gue Lud. Gafp. Valikenarit Notas adjecit Petrus Weftelingius. Acces 
dunt preter Vitam Homeri varia ex prifcis feriptoribus de Perfis, 
JEgyptiis, Nilo, Indi/que excerpta et prafertim ex Ctefia. One vo- 
lume in folio. 


*_* At the requeft of feveral of our learned readers, we pro- 
pofe, in our future journals, to give fome account of the ftate of 
literature abroad; but our original plan not permitting us to 
enlarge much on that fubjeét, we do not pretend to give an exact 
litt of foreign publications, but fhall fele&t only fuch as from the 
reputation of the writer, or the popularity or utility of the fub- 
ject, may be deemed moft deferving of the public notice. 





MonTHLy CATALOGUE. 


Art. 14. Mr. Holwell’s Refutation of a Letter from certain Gentle- 
men of the Council at Bengal, to the Honourable the Secret Commit- 
tee. Serving as a Supplement to bis Addre/s to the Proprietors of Eaft 
India Stock. 40. Pr. 1s. Becket azd De Hondt. 


, E have in our laft Number (page 147) mentioned this 

performance, in a manner that cannot be conftrued to 
be difadvantageous to the author’s character; and we thought 
it but juft that the public fhould fufpend their judgment on the 
prefent ftate of Indian affairs, till the appearance of this publi- 
cation, which, we muft own, is far from anfwering our expecta- 
tions. A council-board, where many of the members are even 
dependents upon dependents, is a very different tribunal from 
that of the people of England, who expect reafons inftead of 
dictates. 

Mr. H.’s firft refutation concerns the method in which the 
letter he refutes was conveyed to England; and is attended with 
fome difadyantageous refleCtions on the letter-writers. But this 
we apprehend to be unfatisfaftory to the public, who want infor- 
mation as to facts, and notas toforms. Mr. H. then juftifies the 
depofition of Mhir Jaffer, becaufe it was approved of by the 
court of directors, who received their information from the very 
authors of that revolution. Mr. H.’s anfwer to the letter- 
writers, concerning the injuftice and impolicy of depofing Mhir 
Jaffier, contains a very extraordinary itrain of reafoning; for all 
he alleges againft this very important charge, is to refer the 
reader to Mr. Vanfittart’s own memorial, which, we apprehend, 
differs in matters of fa& from thofe laid down by the letter- 


writers: we therefore fhould have been glad that Mr. H. had 
| a propofed 
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propofed fome criterion by which we could judge on what fide 
the truth lay ; but Mr, Vanfittart’s memorial, and the addrefs 
in which it was contained, are only references, and the only re- 
futations he brings againft the moft important allegations of 
the letter-writers. 

The apology and explanations they urge for Mhir Jaffier’s 
conduét are modeft and fenfible, nor do we find them at all re- 
futed by Mr. H. who brings no other than the femblances of 
fa&is to oppofe them. The caufes of the diftruft which lord Clive 
had to Ram Narain, who, by the bye, feems to have been an of- 
ficer endued with courage and virtues (efpecially that of fidelity 
to the Englifh) uncommon in that country, can beft be account- 
ed for by his lordthip, and likewife thofe of his good opinien of 
Mhir Coffim. His lordfhip at that time might have good 
grounds for both, and yet afterwards alter his fentiments for 
reafons equally good. In this ftrain Mr. H. runs through eigh-, 
teen articles of his refutation. In the nineteenth the letter-writers. 
and he differ upon very important fa&s. They fay that major 
Carnac came up with the mogul, and gained over him a com- 
plete victory, by which he was obliged to put himfelf under 
the protection of the Englith (fee as above) after a famous bat- 
tle, comparable to that of Porus with Alexander the Great. 
Mr. H. denies every fingle word of this, and fays, that, fo far 
from a battle being fought, the armies were not within mufket- 
fhot of one another, nor was a mufket fired; and he gives us a 
detail of other operations, which feem, however, to be a little 
too refined for Indian policy, that determined the mogul to this 
ftep. Among other things he tells us of a fpy who made incre- 
dible {peed from major Yorke’s camp to that of the mogul with in- 
telligence. The public might receive fome light in this matter 
were the time and diftance here mentioned afcertained. After 
all, from the complexion of Mr. H.’s own narrative, we are apt 
to conclude that the mogul was in a great meafure determined 
by the feafonable vigour of major Carnac. 

The twenty-firft allegation laid down by the Ictter-writers, 
and Mr. H.’s refutation of the fame runs as follows, 

“© 213. After what has been fet forth, we believe few will 
imagine that Mhir Jafhier was depofed by reafon either of a 
want of ability to rule, or of his bad principles. We would 
willingly indeed fuppofe, that it proceeded rather from the want 
of a true knowledge of the country policy, and from an error 
of judgment, than from lucrative views, had not Mr. Vanfit- 
tart, and others of the projectors, made no fecret that there was 
a prefent promifed them by Coffim Aly Chan of twenty lack : 
*tig true they make a merit that this was not to be delivered till 
the company’s debt was paid, and his army fatisfied. We have 
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to obferve on this occafion, that feveral of us have had offers 
from. the nabob of very confiderable fums to join in his mea- 
fures, which we have conftantly made public, as well as refuf- 
ed ; and if we, who have always oppofed thofe meafures, have 
been thus tried with pecuniary temptations, what may be con- 
cluded of thofe gentlemen who have fupported the nabob on 
every occafion ?” 

Refutation,| * The malicious infinuations cf this paragraph, 
are unworthy gentlemen,—We allow this offer (not promife) was 
made, and unanimoufly reje&ted by Mr. Vanfitrarr, and the 
committec.—Mr. Holwell was charged with the detivery of ¢ this 
refufal, in thefe words—** That we were labouring for the peace 
and fafety of the country only ; and could not, in honour, re- 
ceive the offer ; but that when the country was fettled, the 
company’s debt paid off, and the arrears ’paid to his troops, if 
he then thought there was aught due from him, he was at li- 
be ‘rty to gratify his friends in what manner he pleafed.”—This 
is a fad, which we were not afhamed fhould have a place on the 
committee proceedings—As to the offers made, and refufal of 
thefe gentlemen, we have their ipfe dixit only; and we may 
chufe whether we will believe it.’ . 

We have given the above paflages at large, bécaufe we think 
Mr, H.’s refutation extremely material in another difpute; for 
he and his friends very plainly intimate that they thought them- 
feives at liberty to take any pecuniary prefent, after the com- 
pany’s and the nabeb’s ends were ferved. Let this conceffion 
be applied to the cafe of lord Clive, what muft be the in- 
ference? Mr. H. very lamely accounts for the motives of Mhir 
Coflim’s condud, which the letter- writers impute to his diftruft 
of the Englith, and it is indeed an alarming confideration. In 
the twenty-fixth article of refutation, we have a very explicit ac- 
count in what a cavalier manner the fervants of Englihh mer- 
chants treat one of the greateft monarchs upon earth, and the 
greateft fubje&ts of that monarch. Though Mr. H, feemed to 
ake upon himfelf the refutation of the whole of this letter, 
yet he refers that of the thirty-firft, thirty-fecond, and thirty- 
eighth articles to Mr. Vanfittart’s anfwer, when he has it in bis 
power. 

W'e do not think that the remaining parts of this refutation is 
at all fatisfactory ; nor does Mr. H. account with fufficient pre- 
cifion for the motives which conquered his refentment at the 
ingratitude of his employers. To conclude: We cannot help 
being of opinion thatthe proprietors of the Eaft India company’s 
ftock wil! not, from any thing coatained in this pamphlet, fee 
any reafon ior difcontinuing their enquiries into the paft and 
prefent condut of their fervants. 


Art, 
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Art. 15. Fads relating to the Treaty of Commerce, lately concluded by 
Governor Vanfittart, without the Confent of bis Council, with the 
Nabob of Bengal: Together with Copies of fome Original Papers. 
4teo. Pr. 1s.6d. Becket aad De Hondt. 


The faés contained in this pamphlet are of the utmoft im- 
portance, becaufe they let the public into many fecrets. We 
here learn that the inland trade which gave rife to the late re- 
volution, fo fatal to the Englifh, is carried on by the company’s 
fervants, who, by thofe vails, make a ‘fhift to compenfate for 
the fmallnefs of their wages, and that the company has no di- 
re& concern init. This author, who feems to underftand his 
fubje& very well, undertakes to vindicate this practice, as being 
ultimately an advantage to the company. 

. © Another reafon occurs, why this private trade of the come 
pany’s fervants is intitled to the utmoft protection which the 
company can poflibly afford it, without hnrring theméelves ; 
namely, that the company have obtained from the government 
a fort of monopoly of tlre trade to India. This is dn infrin 
ment of the natural rights of the other fubje&ts of Great Britain, 
though confidered as.a neceflary meafure.: It is therefore the 
duty of this company to ftretch their monopoly no farther than 
their ‘own intereft neceffarily requires; and to.éncourage and 
fupport the trade carried on by every Britith fubjedt, fo far as it 
does not interfere with the company. It is certain that the 
wealth acquired by individuals, as well as that which is acquired 
by the company, centers at laft in Great Britain: and thus the 
private trade of the company’s fervants become an obje& in 
which the ftate itfelf is particularly interefted.’ 

This is a very extraordinary ftrain of reafoning, and very 
poflibly, fome time or other, the principles on which it is found- 
ed may receive a decifion in affemblies of more importance thau 
the courts of Eaft India direétors. 

The author then impeaches Mr. Vanfittart’s condu&, which, 
if the facts he advances are true, was, in fome refpedts, a little 











inadvertent. He thinks that the encouragement Mr. V. gave - 


to the new nabob was impolitic, and brought on thofe ‘general 
complaints which obliged him firft to have an interview, and 
then to conclude a treaty, with the nabob ; and that this treaty 
reduced the Englifh intereft to the utioit difficulties. The au» 
thor then give us the fubftarice of this treaty, together with the 
perwannah, or order, fent by the nabob Aly Coffim to his officers 
in different parts of the country. By this treaty it appears, that 
the duties upon the inland trade were raifed from three and a 
half to nine per cent. but in all other refpedts the arrangements 
anA0e cn ‘both fides, carry with them great candour, aod the 
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appearance of a fincere intention to do all imaginable juftice ta 
the Englifh. But the oppofition to Mr. V. complained, that 
the company’s fervants were fubje& to the jurifdiétion of the 
nabob’s officers; and thofe charges run very high. Upon Mr. 
V."5 return to Calcutta he entered into the minutes of the coun- 
eil, a vindication of his proceedings and the treaty he had con- 
cluded, which is inferted here, and from which the reader may 
receive great lights. In our own opinion, he vindicates his con- 
du& with great ability, and as a fair well-intentioned friend to 
the conppany’s intereft, againft the all-grafping avarice and op- 
preflions of its fervants. In this he was oppofed by Mr. Amyatt 
and other members for the very apparent reafons we have hinted 
at, and Mr.V. was, by a minute inferted in council February 15, 
1763,candid enough to acknowledge that the naboband his officers 
had gone beyond the limits prefcribed by the treaty ; and that, 
therefore, other arrangements ought to.be made. Complaints 
now multiplied daily on the part of the Englith, from Patna, 
Luckipore, and elfewhere, all which are here tranfcribed. The 
inference which the author draws from the whole is, that Mr. 
V. in his original fcheme for regulating the inland trade, 
had a view of engrofling it to himfelf, by which he muft 
have foon amafied a more than princely fortune ; and he fup- 
ports this opinion with fome facts, which are equivocal rather 
than conclufive as to Mr. V.’s intentions. Be this as it will, 
it is plain the nabob had views which Mr. V. did not forefee, 
and which brought on the melancholy events that followed, and 
the reinftating Mhir Jafher inthe nabobfhip. As an appendix 
to this pamphlet is inferted a letter which Mr. V. and’ Mr. 
Haftings wrote to the gentlemen of the council at Calcutta, 
dated 15 December, 1762, at Mongeer, in vindication of his 
proceedings. The truth is, that fome imputation lies upon Mr, 
V.’s condua, on account of his not being fufticiently acquainted 
with the trade and thofe he had to deal with; tho’ this might 
have been forefeeni by the direftors at home ; but in other re- 
fpedis he appears to have been fair and open, 


Art. 16. An Addrefs to the Proprietors of Balt India Stock. 410, 
Pr.6d. Kearfly. 


This pamphlet opens with a fort of vindication of Jaffier 
Ally Khan; but, fays the author, had he been both cruel 
and oppreflive, the Englifh had no right to be his judges. 
He is then vindicated from the charge of having invited in the 
Dutch, and of having obftruéted the currency of the company’s 
Calcutta mint... The writer is then fevere upon Mr. Holwell 
and Mr. Vanfittart; the firtt for having planned his depofition, 


(for, to fay the ae it was no other) and the latter for having 
carried 
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carried it into execution. Encomiums are here made upon ma- 


jor Carnac, fot having put an end to the war, and the diftreffes’ 


of the company, by reducing the mogul. We have next an 


account of the impolitic proceedings of the company’s fervants 


towards Coflim Aly Khan, which, indeed, feem to have provoked 
him to commit high treafon againft thofe gentlemen-fervants, 
by pretending to have a will of his own, or to regulate the com- 
merce of his country; but, by the bye, it does not appear, 
that, without fuch regulations, he could have fulfilled his terms 
with the Englifh. The author proceeds in this pamphlet upon 
the principles of that we have laft reviewed, and puts the rights 
of the company’s fervants to trade in India upon the fame foot- 


ing with thofe of the company itfelf. He then condemns the: 


arrangements that have been lately made by the company at 
home; as they probably will be difagreeable to Mhir Jaffer, 
‘who, he fays, muft at this time either be fabah, orthe Englith 
be drove out of the country.’ 

We cannot help expreiling our furprize that the moft 
material confideration has never yet been ftarted, nor fo 
much as hinted at by any of the parties concerned; we mean 
the difability the company is under of reinftating Mbir Jaffer 
in the nabobfhip. The eleventh article of the definitive treaty 
between Great Britain, France, and Spain, in 1763, exprefsly 
provides, That both the Englifh and French fhall acknowledge 
Mohammed Aly Khan for the lawful nabob of the Carnatic. 
Is this acknowledgement, which is provided by two great fove- 
reigns in fo folemn a treaty, to be fet afide for the conveniency 
of a trading company and its fervants? The two monarchs be- 
come here principals in the recognition of Aly Khan, and is 
either Mr. Vanfittart or Mr. Amyatt, or their mafters the di- 
reftors themfelves, to prefume upon fetting afide, without the 
confent of, at leaft, his Britannic majefty, this exprefs ftipula- 
tion? Even fuppofing, what we believe hardly can be fuppofed, 
that the council and governor of Calcutta had not received an 
authentic copy of this treaty, at the time Mhir Jaffer was 
reinftated, how does the matter ftand,with the direétion at 
home, which can plead no fuch excufe? ‘The queftion is of too 
high and delicate a nature for us to pronounce any thing deci- 
fively upon it; but we cannot help faying, that it may hereaf- 
ter become a matter of the moft ferious confideration ; we do 
not mean between the two parties, but between the two crowns, 


Art. 17. Reftections on the prefent State of our Eaft India Affairs 
With many interefting Anecdotes, never before made public. By a 
Gentleman long refident in India. 8vo. 15.6d. Lowndes. 


Many of the obfervations contained in this pamphlet are ju- 
dicious, and many of them new. The author is an enemy to 
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Aly Khan.and Mr. V.’s tranfadtions with him. His reprefenta- 
tions of the dangers that now threaten the Englifh intereft in 
Bengal is drawn up with great truth and judgment. 


Art. 18. An Effay in Vindication of the Continental Colonies of Ame- 
rica, froma Cenfure of Mr. Adam Smith, in bis Theory of Moral 
Sentiments. With fome ReficGions on Slavery in general. By an 
American. 8v0. Pr.is. Becket and De Hondt. 


This is a molt wretched, and, indeed, ridiculous performance. 
The intention of the author is to reprefent the Negroes on the 
coalt of Africain the moft deteftable light, and the Englifh in- 
habitants in our fettlements on the continent of America in one 
equally amiable: and this he endeavours to do from the autho- 
rity of Mr. Churchill, who, by the bye, was a bookfeller, and 
only publifhed the voyages which go under his name, Mr. 
Voltaire, the baren Montefquieu, Mr. Hutchefon, and other 
writers, whofe fentiments can give no manner of fanétion to the 
vidication he undertakes. In fhort the performance deferves 
no farther notice. 


Art. 19. A Letter toa Noble Member of the Club in Albemarle- 
itreet, from John Wilkes, E/7. at Paris. 410. Pr. 1s. Nicoll. 


This Jetter is written in a ftrain of exquifite irony, and fup- 
pofed to be addreffed to lord T. Mr. Wilkes here lays down 
certain outlines for the condu& of the oppofition; * {mprimis, 
fays he, Give out that your fociety is founded on revolution 
principles, and, in confequence of that, 2dly, That you are all 
ftaunch whigs.” Among other inftrnuétions, in confequence of 
thefe general precepts, one is, that the more openly and groff- 
ly they offered.to affront the K. they fhould fay the more in his 
praile ; and that they fhould draw the two chiefs that prefide 
in the two higheft courts of law, one in the charaéter of Holt, 
the other in that of Jefferies. ‘The author infinuates, that, not- 
withftanding all the outcry of Toryifm, the chief departments of 
government are, at this very time, filled up with Whigs; but 
we wifh he had been more fparing of his farcafms againft the 
perfou of a noble duke, whofe younger years weré fo much de- 
voted to the caufe of liberty, that his aged days have a title to 
claim protection, at lealt from abufe ‘and infult. Ina poft- 
{cript annexed to this pamphlet, the letter of a certain C 
J to a certain corporation is verfified with a good deal of 


humour. 








Att. 20. 4 Letttr from}—n W—s, E/7. in Paris, to a noble Lord 
in London. Made public by his Lord/bip’s Permiffion. Folio. 
Pr. 1s. Sumpter. 

A moft feandalous impofition, and an infult upon even cre- 
dulity itflf, 
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Art. 21. 4 Letter from Alma Mater ¢o. her beloved Son Jemmy 
Twitcher. 410. Pr. 1s. Pottinger. 


A wretched catch-penny; abufing a nobleman. who, we 
are fure, never could have had occafion to give any perfonal of- 
fence to fo low a being as the writer of this letter. 


Art. 22. Poems by William Mafon, M.4. 80. Pr. gs. Horsfield. 


This volume contains all the poetical works of the ingenious 
Mr. Mafon, with whofe merit our readers are fufficiently ac- 
quainted : it is dedicated to his patron the earl of Holdernefs, 
whom he thus addreffes in the following fonnet, witich is the 
only new thing in this collection. 


« D’Arcy, to thee, whate’er of happier vein, 
Smit with the love of fong my youth effay’d, 
This verfe devotes from Atton’s fecret fhade, 

Where letter’d eafe, thy gift, endears the fcene, 

Here, as the light-wing’d moments glide ferene, 
I weave the bower, around the tufted mead 
In carelefs flow the fimple pathway lead, 

And ftrew with many a rofe the fhaven green, 

So to deceive my folitary days, 

With rural toils ingenuous arts I blend, 

Secure from envy, negligent of praife, 

Yet not unknown to fame, if D’Arcy lend 

His wonted {mile to dignify my lays, 

The Mufes Patron, but the Poet’s Friend,’ 

Tt is but juftice to take the opportunity of this republication 
of Mr, Mafon’s poems, to obferve, in defence of fo amiable a 
writer, that, if he is not fo animated and fublime, he is more 
elegant, moral, and correct, than mott of his cotemporaries, and 
that he deferves to be ranked amongft our beft poets, even.if he 
could claim no other merit than to have been the author of El/frida, 


Art. 23. 4 Poem on Chefs. 4to. Pr. 1s. Hawkins, 
Thofe who have no idea either of poetry or the game of chefs 
may probably imagine that the author of this piece is acquainted 
with both; but thofe who have any {kill in them, will eafily per- 
ceive,on the perufal of it, that he has very little knowledge of either. 


Art. 24. 4 Poem cn the Peace. 4to. Pr. is, Fletcher. 

The author of this poem obferves, in an advertifement pre- 
fixed to it, that ‘ it will be thought by fome rather out of fea- 
fon,’ but that * his own apprehenfions are of a different kind.” 
Whatever this gentleman’s apprebenfions may be, we will venture 
to afflure him, that a poem on the peace of Utrecht would have 
at leaft as good a chance of being read, as one made on the laft. 


His verfes are withal fo contemptible, that the beft thing we 


can do is to configa them to eternal oblivior 
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Art. 25. 4 Fairy Tal. Intwo As. Taken from Shakeflpedt. 
As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury: Lane. 80. 
Pr. 6d. Tonfon. 


Shakefpear’s Midfummer-night’s Dream curtailed into a kind 
of fing. fong farce, which has been lately played by /ts/echildren 
for the entertainment of great ones. 


Art. 26. Report: or, The Political Lyar. A Satirical Epifile. ate. 
Pr, 1s. Roberts. 


A merecatch-penny performance without the leaft pretenfions 
to wit, humoar, or poetry. To make any farther report therefore 
concerning it would be doing it more honour than it deferves. 


Art. 27. Nature: an Ethic Epifile, infcribed to the Honourable Mrs. 
D—y. 4to. Pr.is. Flexney, 


This epiftle, addreffed by fome fober young gentleman to his 
mamma, is extremely moral, and extremely dull; the obferva- 
tions in it are trite and common, and the poetry very tame and 
infipid. The author informs us, that 


* Error oft, too f{pecious to the fight, 
Deceives our judgment by appearing right.’ 
That 
‘ One fixt principle in all we find, 
Intereit, the conftant bias of the mind, 
Which aés with lefs or greater influence, 
As men have better or inferior fenfe.’ 


With many other deep difcoveries of the fame kind, which 
there need no ghoft from below, nor poct from above, to acquaint 
us with. 

Art. 28. The Chaplain. A Poem. 4to. Pr. 1s. 6d. Ridley. 


The author of this poem introduees his Chaplain with the 
very fame defign that his poetical predeceflor Otway had in 
the Orphan, viz. merely with a defign to turn him into ridicule ; 
and indeed, as chaplains go, there cannot be a fairer obje& of 
fatire. Though the performance is by no means equal through- 
out, there are a great many good lines init: amongft the reft 
the following defcriptions of the antient and modern chaplain 
form an agreeable contraft. 

* A Chaplain was of old a facred name, 
Whom worth and piety refign’d to fame; 
Who foar’d enraptur’d on devotion’s wings 
High o’er the filthy drofs of earthly things ; 
Too good to truckle to Corruption’s nod, 
Or for a temp’ral intereft quit his God ; 
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Truth was his fort, the gofpel his delight, 
By day his ftudy, and his dream by night.’ 


The oppofite charaéter is drawn in ftill more lively colours. 





by * Chaplain is no other meant, 
Than a mere flave, a downright inftrument, 
Perk’d in his chair, or feated at the board 
To fecond all the nonfenfe of my lord, 

To fuffer (unreturned) with patient breaft 
Difhoneft infult, and the fcurvy jet ; 
Requir’d by grandeur, a fubfervient tool, 
Juft to fupply in form the place of fool. 

‘ Orif my lord, a dupe to modifh vice, 
Hang o’er the card, or fhake the founding dice ; 
If alov’d miftrefs richer tranfport fhow’r 
On the foft period of his vacant hour, 

(For fure the fmile of beauty’s heav’nly charms 

Greets with more ecftacy the lover’s arms, 

Than mid the horrors ofa winter’s night 

Saunder’s, or Arthur’s dungeon can delight) 

Thefe milder paftimes muft the prieft employ, 

Doom’d to affilt his crimes, and fhare his joy, 

Alike their fate to proftitute their fame, 

Their thoughts, their ations, and their hearts the fame.’ 


The portrait of the preacher at St. John’s Chapel is an ex- 
cellent likenefs, and finely painted ; but for this we refer our 
readers to the poem itfelf, which will give them fome pleafure 
in the perufal, as the author feems to be poflefled of no con- 
temptible degree of poetical abilities. 


Art. 29. Liberty in the Suds; or, Modern Chara&ers. Ina Letter 
to aFriend. By Theophilus Hogarth, Gent. 410. Pr. 15. 64. 
Nicoll. 


The author of this poetical epiftle, which is meant as 4 fatire, 
goes to work in the old way. He envies the retreat of his friend, 


- who, you may be fure, is a man of fortune, virtue and wifdom, 


into the country; laments the bad treatment which modeft 
merit, meaning himfelf, meets with in town; abufes the great 
for infincerity, Churchill for impudence, and couples him and 
Wilkes together, in expofing them, like bear and monkey, to 
the ridicule of the public. With regard to the execution of this 
epiftle, is is above the ordinary, but inferior to the excellent 
clafs of fatirifts. To give our readers a fpecimen of our au- 
thor’s abilities, we fhall quete the laft ten lines of his epiftle, 
where, {peaking of Mr. Wilkes’s retreat to France, he hu- 
moroufly fays, 


« Why 
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* Why on the day, which Freedom bled, 
Still in their tombs repos’d the dead? 
Why did not wond’rous things appear, 
To thew her diffolutton near? 

The weeping deity to fave, 

Why ftalk’d not Sydney from the grave? 
Why flath’d not dreadful lightnings round, 
And drops of blood diftain the ground ? 
O+! ftrange to tell! not ev’n an orl 

Was beard to fcream, or dog to bowl.’ 


Art. 30. Sermons en various PraGical Subje&s, By the Reverend 
John Young, D. D. Intwo Volumes 8vo. Pr. 6s. Becket 
and De Honadt. 

Every part of our moral and religious duty has been already 
fo amply illuftrated and explained by the eminent divines of 
our church, that unlefs a modern fermon-writer has fomething 
peculiarly elegant and remarkable in his compofition, or very 
new and uncommon in his argument, his difcourfes have little 
chance of being read or admired in the prefent age. Dr. Young’s 
performances will therefore, we fear, be of no great fervice either 
to himfelf or his bookfeller, as they contain nothing that can 
diftinguifh them from the common run of fermons, which are 
preached every Sunday by men of very moderate abilities ; add 
to this, that the ftile in moit of themis obfcure and embarraffed, 
and the images and expreflions rather low and vulgar. Tho’ 
the advice conveyed inthem is good, and the doétrine orthodox, 
yet, from the want of that genius.and fpirit, that elegance and 
perfpicuity, which are fo neceflary in every writer who would pleafe 
and inftruét, they will foon pall upon the appetite, and leave be- 
hind them very little admiration of their author. 


Art. 31. Fifty-tewo Sermons. By Samuel Walker, A.B. Jn tavo 
Volumes 8vo. Pr. 12s. Dilly. 


Thefe two volumes of fermons are introduced to the public 
by a long and pompous account of the author’s life and mini- 
ftry, written by a friend, the whole fubitance of which ac- 
guaints us with little more than that Mr. Samuel Walker, af- 
ter quitting the vicarage of Lanlivery, took the curacy of Tru- 
ro, in Cornwall, where he became quite a new man, made a 
great alteration in his principles and condu&, (or, in plain Eng- 
lith, turned methodift) and that, from frequenting affemblies, 
and being a great lover of dancing, he became a. very pious 
Chriftian. ‘The diicourfes themfelves are but poorly. written, 
many of them containing tenets and opinions which border on 
enthufiafm, and which will givevery little pleafure to men of any 


tafte or underftanding. 
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